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Our Creat New War Serial, “While Britain 
Slept,” starts in P. W. dated March 18th. 
@ Write to the Publisher for advertising matter. 
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Think — | 


Whether you work at bench or at desk the question of physical fitness is 
vital to you. You must keep physically fit, else how will your work get done— 
how can you earn good wages? 


‘ 
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Choose your food with a thought %: ‘ie needs of your health. It will rk 
:' amply reward you in greater strength and sounder health. Replace your break-  ] i=! 
| fast beverage with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. the workers’ best friend—the food that  & heb 
| is more than food because it not only nourishes but keeps you fit. The regular Fe: 
user of Vi-Cocoa is physically fit and mentally fit because his system is regularly -L 

| supplied with the constituents needed for the day’s work, to replace the day’s rl -|- 
Wear and tear. I--I- 

Vi-Cocoa is good fur every class of worker, helpful to § In-k 

every system, and takes a place that neither ordinary Incl: 

cocoa nor any other food can ever fill with satisfaction. : = : 


You can try it free of expense. Write to Vi-Cocoa, 
12 Henry Street, London, W.C., for a dainty sample tin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 


and drink 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Marca 4, 190° 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY” | READERS SHOULD EAT 
“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” TOFFEE, crocs sweer- 


5 MEAT MADE 
BY THE KING OF TOFFEE - MAKERS-MACKINTOSH’'S, OF 
HALIFAX. IF YOU LIKE THE PAPER YOU WILL LIKE 
THE TOFFEE. “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" IN YOUR HAND, 
“PEARSON'S WEEKLY" TOFFEE IN YOUR MOUTH. AND 
YOUR FEET ON THE FENDER. WHAT COULD BE NICER 
THIS COLD WEATHER? IT BEATS ROLLER - SKATING 
HOLLOW, AND IS VERY MUCH CHEAPER, FOR FOUR- 
PENNYWORTH OF “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” TOFFEE WILL 
SUPPLY THE FAMILY CIRCLE FOR A WHOLE EVENING. 
MOTHERS SHOULD KEEP A SUPPLY OF THIS TOFFEE 
IN THE CUPBOARD. AND GIVE A LITTLE TO THE CHILDREN 
WHEN GOING OUT INTO THE COLD. FOR IT IS “FUEL TO 
THE SYSTEM.” DR. GORDON STABLES SAID SO RECENTLY 
IN A LETTER TO MR. MACKINTOSH. THE INVENTOR OF 
THE FAMOUS MACKINTOSH'S TOFFEE AND OF “PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY” TOFFEE. 


happiness.’— 


HrnpDERSON, 


“PEARSON’S WEEKLY” TOFFEE IS ON SALE IN THOU- 
SANDS OF CONFECTIONERS’ SHOPS IN EVERY PART OF 
‘THE COUNTRY. WE ASK READERS OF “PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY” TO BUY ‘“PEARSON’S WEEKLY" TOFFEE TO- 
DAY. THIS PAPER HAS AN IMMENSE CIRCULATION. IF 
you ALL BUY THE TOFFEE YOU CAN DEMONSTRATE 
TO THE SHOPKEEPERS THE SELLING POWER OF AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS PAPER. YOU MUST EAT SOME- 
THING — WHY NOT OUR TOFFEE? PASS THE WORD 
ALONG THE LINE; TELL IT FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


‘‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY" TOFFEE 


18 SO NICE. IF YOU BUY IT ONCE YOU’LL BUY IT 
TWICE, BUY IT TO-DAY. 


The Aristocracy 
of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self- 
influential, long-lived, 
and happy, finds that the continuance 


reliant, successful, 


of youth depends largely on Self; 
that old age is what we make 
it; that normal health is the 
richest. form of existence, 
and that this world is 


made for health and 


FRUIT SALT 


invigorating qualities, til. 


conjunction with a simple dict 


plenty of exercise, help to make ») 


keep you Healthy, Hardy, and Happ) 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and sce that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SAlu 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattcry—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Limited., 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


BETTER THAN 


= HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


one of our ‘Prudential’ 


REAL SEAMLESS absolutely pure; 


no preservatives 
used; the most 
efficacious substi- 
tute for cod liver 
oil; invaluable for 
children and in- 
valids, 4lb.,18.4d.; 
1lb., 23. 4d. ; 2Ib., 
4s. 4d., free; sup- 
plied constantly to 


This eet. cop LIVER 
om ig th 
rears Peaggon ee Se Olt. 
rece) . 
of ro for 56 "6 : eirt + GENUINE 
forward, Mireet{som Our e REAL DEVONSHIRE 
Looms to your. addre. & BARGAINS. CREAM (CLOTTED) 


WOVEN HALF-GUINEA sis 
Suitable for Drawing-rvom, Dining-room, Bedroom, &¢, handsomely bordered, 
in 30 different Turkey patterns and fashionable eelt- sade : of Crimson, Gre 
Blues, and: Art Glourings to suit all requirements, and L/ ARGE ENOUGH TO 
COVE NY ORDINARY SIZED KOOM, These Carpets will be sent out 


as Rasrnie Gerpets, pin thus s! showing the identical 
quality we sup pply in all Fizes, bey ar: made of 
material equal to wool, and be pcue tpeciaile y of our 
own can only a btained ~ direct from gous ta roms, thus 
raving the purchaser all middle TEOnts: Orer 406,00 SOLD DURING THB 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money willing!y returned if not approved. 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Uns oueited festimonials received. WW With 
every Carpet. we shall ABSOLU TELY GIVE AWAY a very handsome 
Rug to match, or we will send TWO CARPETS and TWO RUGS for ve. 


T 


40 Kimbolton, Road, Bedford, | mess Withers ea, f P the Countesses 
Colonel Sir W. S. Seton ‘writes: “1 James Sowell, » Exq.. writes; You "it, Cadogan, Pem- 


‘arpeta and Ruy 


shall he obliged if you will send me 
two of your Brusselette Carpets, on 
12ft. by 12ft. ot 12:9, and one lontt. by 
12ft.at 116, Some “To or 12 yeats age 
T had some carpets from yon, ¢ 
they proved very sutisfa.:o.y." 


ved safely, a H f ft fe i wks 
Tard ch “am quite equal t ta heats See ¢ broke, Sefton, 
BO ee m Stee ore strane. y Dundonald, Guil- 
reliable, serviceable, and fit t a = 
iq i any dwelling. Ki Indly forwnnd a6 ford, Lichfield, 
four inure Carpets and Rugs tu wath ete., by 
Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE, 8.0.. 


|; Amount enclused,”* 
Repeat Orders Bacetyes Rte the Royal Palace, 
DEVONSHIRE. 


holm. 


“GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


CONTAINING 


2 Superb Quality Cream B'ankets, soft. ware 
and comfortable, otin. by 72in., Loantifully wh py d 
with crimson. 


2 Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most duralte 


The tot packed 

free and sent 

on receipt of 
amount. 


Offered below 


aud useful blanket, size suin. by 70.n , burdercd, Wholesale 
2 Beautifully Combed ee Blankets, Prices 
thick, warm, soft, eral & fortable, well finished and 


edgy iW, size Slin Lyi 


2 Cream Cot Blankets, : 
with pretty whopped bords 


THE 


Money Returned 
ia Full if not 
Fally Satisfied. 


QUILTS | QUILTS! steemen aut. curere cows = 


for Quilt we will present 


warn rnd soft, wa he well, 


LOT. oue ae ,000 oe eae FREE , the peectnee 
elnak urless rienta cither a Tagni cent ‘Tea the 
Corciag Wadded Quilts. Cosy or Pillow ; or to pur- copies of Principal 
Chasers of Tao Quilts we KeSpm Newszapets, . 
0 ote ctERoRe tO Ye ne an will present Pour Gifts, W fel 
Cee out tock ek” nme FREE PRESENTATION. zines, Sh - 
Kach §)- Carr.age 2. Atso an Extra Special Gift this week with cach Quit sold Money, 


half price. - ely, OF ur beautiful 
These Quilts are wonderful memes es 
eainples of modern Juxury. 
Covered with Oriental 
Turkey Chintz of fine 
quality, and urtistic desizn, 

and filled with Patent 
Purificd Down. 

Size S0in. by Min. 


&/- each, or 2 for 
9/6. 


Carriage Patd. 


) 1/- FREE Carpathian 
: Silver Trays. 


Pasting. 


Size,9by I2inches. Very 
etrong, equal to Sterling 
Z@ Silver in appearance and 
wear, well finished, assor- 
ted in Mask, Bird, and other 
designs. 

NOTE,—With every Quit 
Two Free sate 
(in Taig. Linen) be dstesds Apermantets, Curia e&e, t Tree {f, 
Ve 3 Weekiy. 42 1909 
aaulaclurcrs and aeckwate, “WOODSLEY ROAD. LFEDS. 


Diustrated Bargein Catalogues of Carpets, Weart 
when writing, 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept P.W. 


IRED MEN. 


When you aretired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Electric “Belts, write to me, ani 
z will send ie @ Book which showa how every inan, 
mickly and Thoroughly Cured 
EAUSTION, V anicocel es 
caus: sc whateve oT, WATS 


a NER 
and DEBI Th 
STOMACH MED 
dreds of cures. Book sent s- ated, Bost free 
Stamps. Mention thia Paper.—A. J. LE 
83 Great Russell Streos, London, W.C. Over Lente 
years’ successful results, 


HEADACHE Coureo 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 

most violent Headache or Neuralgia ‘ 

‘We want to prove this 

medicine toevery sufferer,a 

do so will send you two free samp! te dos es 

of Kaputine by return pox t. Write to 

C. H. Kaputine, Karutine Works. Wakefield. 

Kaputine nm sold by Chemists pre Stores exery: 
where, Packets of 18 doses, 1)- 


try “made Opies 
£3 ‘e sea 5I- i 


THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALL, 


THE CHILDREN’S NEW 
GAME OF SHOP. 


Complete with model 


Contents Bank, ce 
Pot of Stickphast tor 


Price One Shilling at 

all large stores, UEP 

dealers, Gamage’s a "Nesst:. Hamley’s Toy Shops. 

Or post free Is. 44. 
Cc. aneue PEARSON LTD., 

i7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


— 


ANOTHER 
RECORD 


PRIZE 
LIST. 


RESULT OF No. 17. 


Our prize list continues to grow bigger and bigger, 
this week we have pleasure in congratulating 353 winners 
on the awards which their clever CuanoRLeTs bave gained 
for them The numerous prizes now awarded each week 
should be a big incentive to every one of you to take part, 
or to continue taking part in CHaNor.ets, as thereby your 
chances of success are considerably enhanced. : 

There is one little matter that we should like to mention 
this week. Not a few competitors seem to be labouring 
under the impression that their efforts must be humorous. 

Thie does not necessarily follow. The awards are made 
for the best CHANGELETS sent in; and if the adjudicators 
consider a smart sentimental attempt, or a clever topical or 
political quip superior to the others, the prize will be 
awarded to the sender of that effort. 

It is important that you should know this, for it would be 
a pity if you were to spoil your CHANGELETS with fo 
wit, when some beautiful sentiment sweetly and naturally 
expressed on your coupon would win for you our chief prize. 

On the other hand, if you have « natural turn for wit, by 
ull means send in humorous attempts. 


The original paragraph in Competition No. 17 was: 


THE WARRIOR BOWED HIS CRESTED HEAD 
AND TAMED HIS HEART OF FIBB. 


The following arethe names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts: 


First prize of £50: Mrs. Holden, 195 Middleton 
Road, Royton, near Ol 
THE WARBIOR criticised HIS official HEAD 
AND deplored u18 lack ov inttiatsce. 
Second prize of £25: Mrs. Lilian Goddard, Mere- 
worth, 4 Lyndhurst Road. Thornton Heath. 


Tae wAknior lost n1s CRESTED helmet AND 
weed H18 tin OF salmon. 


Just to Show You How It's Done. 


Paragraph: Should old ac- |: With fre 


brought to mind. become 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


—— 


"Tue critic on the hearth is love’s chief grave- 
digger,” says the New York American. Does ho 
do his deadly work with the coal-shovel? 


PanisiENNEs are now afire to grow English com- 
plexions, and go in extensively for walking exercise, 
which they term “footing.” Hitherto, all the foot- 
ing bas been done by husbands and fathers—solely 
in connection with the pretty creatures’ bills. 

“Troops are being massed on the Servian frontier, 
but owing to the fact that the moving picture 
machines are being used elsewhere it is not likely 
that any serious trouble will occur,” says a Chicago 

per According to distinguished military experts, 
owever, the Servian Army itself is s moving 
picture 
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Ist PRIZE, £50. 
ord PRIZE, IO. 
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Awarded in GHANGELETS, including 
£225 Offered this Week. 


2nd PRIZE, £25. 
2140 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


Third prize of £10: Fred Peck, 2 Wazeldene 


and Avenue, Liscard, Cheshire. 


Tus baby bumped H18 CRESTED HEAD ; that 
TAMED HI18 lordship or climbing. 

Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 
The traéner bowed his crested head and 
quieted his tiger—from inside. 

The warrior bowed his curly head and 
procured his ticket half price. 

The warrior bowed his crested head and 
crawled underneath the circus tent. 

The warrior carried his crested head and 
delighted his audience at Maskelyne’s. 

The prodigy bowed his babyish head and 
concealed his certificate of birth, 

The bridegroom bowed his bashful head and 
emptied his ears of rice, 


For List of Wiaaers of other Prizes seo Page lib 
of the Red Cover. 


ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


{n this contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
aud substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 


Mary bad a little lamb, tts fleece was white as snow. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 

Mary had a little lamb, tts tail wan't wag, it’s glued. 


Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this pokimne, ibe pasnerays rf : 


Sal old acquaintance be forgot and never brought to 
mind, 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example: mind changed into minds becomes 


— 


Ohangelet: My old acquaint- 
quaintance be forgotand-never | fered can MF ance Aivann forgot he'd never 
> learnt to wa, 


“M. Bernarre Cnaave” is the nearest the inhabi- 
tants of Paris can get to “Mr. Bernard Shaw.” 
He seems fated to be called names, poor man! 


THE suggestion has been madc to lovy a tax of Is. 
per annuin on all sweethearts who use Shenfield 
Common, Essex. We do not like to imagino love 
passages rudely disturbed by the gruff voice of tho 
tax-collector. 


Me. Srzap, in the Review or Revimws, on An 
Englishman's Home, says: “A force on the stage 
always enters to bagpipes and music.’”? Only by | 
using the word “or” instead of “and” could this 
insult have been made deeper. 


A Desgsy lady dreamt that her house had been 
burgled, and the dream has duly come true. She 
is now, it is reported, afraid to go to bed in case 
sho may dream once more, and the song, “Let Me | 
Dream Again,’ has been banished from her | 
repertoire. 


“Tap days of the week have always been associated 
with colours in my mind,’’ writes a correspondent. 
We have noticed it ourselves. When the Sufiragettes 
are on the warpath, it is a “yeller” day, and, whon 
our salary is not forthcoming at the proper time, it 
is a vory blue one. 


CHANGELETS, No. 20. 


Should | old acquaintance | be 


forgot | 


THIS 
WEEK 


353 
WINNERS. 


anew word. Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 
omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without regarded as changes. 
Lightly crosa out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 


space provided. 
RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All i a must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate enfry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accempanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope conta the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the tor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CHance.zts No. 20” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attem us arrive not later than first post Thursday 
March 4th. 

The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carried 
out with greatest possible care and consideration. 250 
will be awarded this week to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
£265 will be awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the second best, and £10 to the sender of 
the third best. The remaining £140 will be divided in 
other Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next 
". Taito ill t ibility in regard to the 

C) r will accept no responsi 

loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 

8 waif will Perens wml te ae ee ble? the 

mpetition, and telegrams 01 @ published 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


= 
Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order No. ....sssscscrscseeesesees 


and | never | brought 


mind. | —_— _— 


I andertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


decision as final and legally binding. 


Signed CO 


Address OOP ODC OOD reo OOo OOOO rer eee Eero eee ree SOO ees ees Oe ODT OEs DOESEO HOODOO LOE RE DEDEDE ERODED LES 


“THE average woman has much better taste than 
the average man,’’ says Sir William Richmond, R.A. 
Evidently, the famous artist has never been pre- 
sented with a tie by a devoted lady relative. 


A SPEAKER the other day said that the man who 
goes in for gardening is a better man than he who 
does not. Evidently, the speaker has never lived 
noxt door to a lawn-mowor that is overworked in the 
early morning houra, 


Sm Hunert von Henxomer says he once saw the 
reproduction of a picture called “The Coming Storm” 
advertised for sale, and under the title there were 


the words in large type, “Suitable for a wedding 
present.’”’ 


Tos funcral oration of a recently-deceased 
American minister was one which he himself had 
composed and spoken into a talking machine. We 
could wish that the perorations of some of our own 
public men were only given forth in this way. 


Tur Lord Chicf Justice says that the man who hae 
not tried the companionship of a little child has care- 
lessly passed by one of the greatest pleasures of life. 
This is the first we’ve heard of equalling babies being 
conducive to the study of the law. 


ENTERED at? 
Statioxyes’ Harr, 


One Penny. 


714 Ne 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


=<” 


The Persevering Guesser. 


Loge with a emile, ue . on 
t ig amazing W perseverance wi! \. 

nied . erance haa achieved marvels. 
P Robe t Notte cricketer. 


fielding. : 
“Well, when the Australian captain spun the coin, 
Robson shouted : 


acknowledging defeat, Robson said, with 
and nonchalance : 

“<Well, we'll go in.’ . : 

“« But—er—I thought,’ said the puzzled Australian 
—‘you see, I don’t quite know the English meaning 
of “woman.” 

“¢Then,’ said Robson, gallantly, ‘we'll toss again.’ 

“The Australian made s second toss, Robson called 
heads, and teils came up. The ordinary man would 
at this point have surrendered in despair, but not so 
Robson. : . 

“+ Honours are now ,? said he, with a pleasant 
smile. ‘On with the rub er.’ . 

“The Australian a third time flipped the coin, and, 
having at last called the tose correctly, the persever- 
ing Robson led in his side to the shady benches.” 


-More Perseverance. 


Canon Kwox-Lirtiz, in a discourse on persever- 
ance, once said: 


“Leb me underscore this word ‘ perseverance ’ with. 


an anecdote about 4 little girl I used to know. 

“This little girl, whose father was @ clergyman, lay 
abcd one day with a bad cold, and in the afternoon, 
being bored, she decided that she wanted to see her 
father—to get him to tell her a fairy story, or some- 
thing of that ‘sort. 

“But her father was busy. 

“<He is writing his Sunday murning sermon,’ said 
the mother, ‘and he must not be disturbed.’ 

“<But I want to cee him badly,’ the little girl 
persisted. : 

“<No, dear,’ her mother repeated. ‘He ip busy. 
We can’t sags him.’ 


“The little girl, persevering, glared at her mother, 
and, sitting up in bed, said : 
«twWell, I am an ill young lady, and I want to see 


my minister.’” 
Out of the Mouths of Babes. 


Henze are two other stories he told about children : 

Little Mary is an unconscious, but remorseless, 
pillager of the dictionary. The other day she rushed 
into the house with the startling information that 
catechisms were “just crawling all over the lawn— 
black ones, and brown ones, and all sorts.’ 

And it required a personal investigation to resolve 
the catechisms into caterpillars. 

Willie never objected to repeating “ Now I lay me” 
until he was put into trousers. But on the first 
night of his new dignity he resolutely shook his head 
when asked to say his prayers. 

“I want to say a grown-up prayer now, mamma,” 
he urged. “I ain’t 8 baby any more.” 


The Evils of Publicity. 


Tux Sphinx Club, of London, is a society of gentle- 
men conn with the Press, and more E open 
with advertising. It is the custom at the monthly 
dinners to invite eome well-known yea to state their 
views on a given subject, and then, ae @ rule, the 
chairman of the evening comments on each 8 
For instance, the Lord Ohief Justice and Tommy 
Burns, the pugilist, were both at a recent dinner to 
ge their opinions on sport and publicity, and on 

last occasion a number of magistrates were invited 
to speak about the evils of publicity, when Mr. 
Plowden, in the course of a long and racy speech, 


said : ; 

‘What particularly distressed him was the exaggera- 
tions and imbecilities of the Press. As for magie- 
trates, he could best Lae an example by a story of 
a police magistrate w hich he knew to be true. The 
magistrate was leaving his court one day in the dead 
season of the year, and it was pouring with rain. 

He was making his way in an omnibus to his club, 
when, looking out of the window, his eye was attracted 
by a news shect, on which he saw his name in 
enormous Capitals, “Mr. Jones on Peace.’’ 

He was a sensitive gee and he allowed himself 
to think of what ha passed in his court, but he 
could remember nothing that was not sordid and 
commonplace, There was what was called a cloud on 
the horizon, international relations were strained. and 
everybody was expecting statements from important 


England is fust now ringing 
tell you what 


politicians. 
able to see his name connected pea are 
When he reached his club, he to the file, 
— newspaper, and saw that that morning there 
na 


excellent teacher, but it required no 


with the tdea of 
would occur if o 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


He felt, therefore, hot and uncomfort- 


uarrel between two sisters over & dead 


rabbit, end that he had said, “You had better make 
it up for the eake of peace.” 
That was hard on magistrate. 


Same Thing, Only Better. 


“Tomy Burne used to 


hie «tay in England,” said a lawyer. “He was an 


to be a pupil of his. They say @ youn 


of ten lessons. At the end of the eecond lesson, 
pretty well battered up, 
thought he had had enough. 

“-Enough?’ eaid his teacher in astonishment. 
‘Why, you haven’t learned——’ 

“<T know,’ the young men interrupted. ‘But I'll 
tell you how it is, Mr. Burns. s @ fellow I 
dislike, and I arranged for 
him in a fight. 


to you to take the rest of the lessons.’” ; 
The Indignant Lady. 


CrypE Fitcn, 


typographical errors. Suddenly he smiled. 


‘Such errors,” he said, “are continually cropping 
up. I called for a magazime editor the other day to 


take him out to luncheon. As he was getting grate- 
fully into his coat, a man entered. 

“* Do you read your mugazine?’ the man esked. 

“<«T do,’ replied the editor. 

“*Have you read the new number, the one that 
came out yesterday?’ 


“+ T have.’ 

“«Have you read my poem, “To. Gabrielle,” on 
page 117?’ 

“«N-no.’ ; 

“Nol Well, in that poem I wrote the line, “I 


299 


love you better than I love my life. 

“A neat line. Neat and well-turned,’ 
editor, soothingly. 

“*And one of the professional 
than I love my wife.” ’ 

“+ How—er. ? 

“‘Than my wife—precisely that. 
knows nothing of composing-room 
thinks the line was printed exactly as I wrote it.” 


Alike Missing. 


“ BerouaN-HARE soup is a winter ay of the 


first water,’’ said the chef of a big London hotel the 
other day. “i had a misadventure with one such soup 
last week. 

“] had ordered a hare for a private dinner party, 
but when I reached the house where I was to super- 


intend the cooking of this special dinner it failed to 


come. The afternoon waned. I was in despair. I 
clutched my head in both hands. 1 would have torn 
my curly locks out by the roots, but, as you see, I 
have no curly locks. 

“As 1 stormed about the kitchen, a boy entered. I 
thought he was from the butcher’s. 

“What have you done with my hare?’ I shouted, 
seizing him by the erm. 

“The boy looked up at my polished cranium. 

“* Never touched it, guv’nor,’ eaid he. 
you done with my whiskers?’” 


Perspiration or Inspiration ? 

“Tue late Bisho) 
tive preacher,”’ said a cl n. 
reserved and quiet. He alwaye had himself well in 
hand. ‘ 

“1 once delivered s sermon before him. I was 
young and enthusiastio et the time. I let myself 
go in that sermon. My voice and my gestures shook 
the pulpit. 

« At luncheon, afterwards, I am ashamed tosay that 
I fished for compliments. T leaned over the Bishop 
and asked him, in a low voice, to give me some 
advice on preaching. Goodness knows what I ex- 

him to reply—probably that I was beyond 
any advice from him. 

“at any rate, what he did reply was this: ‘My 
dear young friend, never mistake in ths pulpit per- 
spiration for inspiration.’” 


Disappointing Waterfall. 


Tus late William Sharp, the Irish poet—said an 
editor—was once talking about books that describe 
noted places and things—Byron’s description of the 
“ Dying Gaul,”? Zola’s description of Lourdes, Wash- 
ington Irving’s description of the Alhambra. 

Mr. Sharp thought these descriptions caused a 
deal of disappointment. They made pcople expect 
too much. Suddenly he turned to me. 

“Did you ever see NiagaraP” he asked. 

“Vos,” IT answered. 

“Then,” he said, “you will sympathise with the 


ossible invasion. 


ivi boxing 1 during ‘Cumberland, and he arrived at the 


little fortitude 
man once 
went to the great fighter and arranged for @ course 


the young man said he 


this course so as to lick 
But on eecond thoughts I have 
decided it will be just as well to eend him down here 


the author of so many successful 
plays, was describing his large scrap-book collection of 


said the 


humorists of your 
composing-room set it up to read, “I love you better 


And my wife 
comedy, and she 


‘What have 


Potter was a wonderfully effec- 
“His method was 


Wrrx Expire 
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tr) of an American abroad. This man had 


experien 
lived beside Niagara all his life, and loved the freat 


waterfall passionately. 


“ But one day he hap u Southey’s excellent 
description of the oehe ot otore—Htbe way that 


the water comes down st Lodore.’ And he made up 
his mind that the Lodore Falls must be in many ways 
finer than Niagara, and, packing his trunk, he made 
a trip to Cumberland. 

“After a journey of thousands of miles, he reached 
place where he 
had been told that the Falls of Lodore were situated. 
But where were they? He could not find them; he 
could not hear their roar. Not a vestige could 
he behold of Southey’s mighty torrent tumbling and 
thundering down the mountain side. ; 

“Tired with his vain search, he sat down to rest; 
and while he rested, a young farmer approached. 

“‘Young man,’ said he, ‘where ie this Lodore 
Waterfall?’ 

“The young farmer replied : 

“¢You’re sitting on it.’” 


Poor Fellow! 


Grorce Goupen and his friend Casey, a pair of 
well-known entertainers, once crossed the Channel. 

Relating the events of the trip afterwards, Golden 
remarked; 

“Talk about eeasickness! Had I known that Casey 
was afflicted that way, we never should have gone 
abroad. The very first hour out, Casey collapsed, 
and refused to brace up again. I tried all sorts of 
remedies on him, but without avail. All he would 
mutter was: 

“*Qh, musha, musha! I’m eo ill!’ 

“Finally, I cried out: 

“*Can’t you keep anything on your stomach, man?? 
‘ e Pag my hands, George,’ he groaned; ‘only my 

ands!’ 


Old School Journalism. 

Marx Twain, at s dinner, related some 
reminiscences of hie early days of journalism in 
Nevada City. * . 

“We paid for outside contributions,’ he said, “but 
not always in cash. As a rule, our letters of accept- 
ance would run like this: 

“* Dear Jones,—We send you per bearer one pound 
of bacon for your fine poem on the county fair. 
Please receipt for same.’ 

“Dear Colonel Crabbie,—For your valued article 
on “The Country’s Needs” we beg to send you here- 
with two gallons of corn whisky. It is the same 
brand you have been using ever since the war. 
Kindly acknowledge receipt.’ 

“*Dear Tompkins,—We inclose 4 
ment for your fashion article.’ 

“.Dear Senator,—Understanding that you are 
about to enter the State campaign, we send you & 
shotgun and nine rounds of ammunition for your 
admirable article on the political situation.’” 


In a Christmas Crowd. 

8m Txomas Lreron had been com limented by a 
New York reporter on the cup for fishing boats that 
he had just offered. 

“1 ought to offer a cup,” said the genial Briton, 
“to the retail shopkeeper who does the biggest Christ- 
mas trade. The size of your Christmas trade amazes 
me—its size, and the dexterity with which it is 
handled. 

“| heard the other day of a great Christmas 
bargain sale in New York. To one of the bargain 
counters @ man was rash enough to venture. He 
struggled heroically a little while among the crowd, 
then, with a loud cry, he sank. 

“<Help! help!’ be shouted from the floor. ‘Help! 
help | My is broken.’ 

“A clerk, dextrous in the handling of Christmas 
crowds, got him up at once. 

“‘and you'll find our Christmas eplints and 
crutches, sir,’ he said, ‘on the third floor back, fifth 
aisle to the left.’” 


In Case of Fire. 

A scnoommasteR has been telling some 
reminiscences in a North-country paper of his own 
and children’s experiences with inspectors. A good 
story is as follows: 

“One day, before echool closed for the Christmas 
holidays, we ex avisit from acertain inspector. 
This gentleman always questioned the children about 
one thing—namely, what they’d do in case of fire. 
So the teacher coached them all the morning before 
he came, preparing them finely on the course to be 
taken if fire should break out. 

“Well, sure enough, the inspector called, but when 
he got up to address the children he said: 

“Tt is good to be here at this jolly Christmas season 
among 90 many, rosy, smiling young faces. You cre 
a very bright-looking lot of children, and I wonder 
what you would do now if I were to make you & 
little speech on the best way to celebrate Chnstmas?? 

“Quick asa flash a young voice piped out: 

«“¢ orm in single filo and march out quickly.’” 


corset in pay- 


In “While Britain Slept” “P.W.” will 


dear homeland were held by the enemy. 
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Last week we told 
e something aol 
t war ry 

a a we have 
arranged to appear in 
this paper. 

- This week woe have 
decided to prepare you 
for the feast in store 
for you by giving you 
what we may term 
a mental appetieser. 

The one chief fact we would. impress upon you is 
that this epoch-making novel, penned by one of the 
clevorest writers, is not going to be in any shape or 
form a heavy description of huge battles by land and 
sea, between the invaders and the British forces. 

This sort of thing has been done over and over again, 
and is being done to-day. There is no human touch 

about the handling of masses of men or fleete of 

ships. The ordinary mind cannot conjure up & 

mental picture of 30,000 men struggling with 50,000. 

But it can—with the assistance Fe a clever word- 

artist—see with a clear eye the picture of the un- 

traincd Briton, with his back to the wall of his home, 


its Depths. 
Do not imagine that this novel is going to be a 
series of horrible details—descriptions of ruthless 


slaughter, or ghastly battles that will shook the feel- 
ings of the sensitive reader. It will be a plain, 
simple story of plain, simple people, told in plain, 
simple language. 

It will deal with a dear old vicar living with his 
invalid wife and his daughter in a country village, a 
genial village doctor and his son, the quaint old 
post-office, with its quaint old t-mistress, the 
village inn and its frequenters—all living in the peace- 
ful atmosphere of British home life. 

And then one evening the invader comes upon 
them. 

As to how this happens we will not tel! you now and 
so spoil the story. Suffice to say, that the truth 
dawns upon each of the individuals as it would dawn 
upon you. They do not rush through the streets 
screaming and shouting, “War!” Groups of people 
do not stand around street corners, hungrily devour- 
ing the evening papers. They all go about their 
work in the ordinary way at first, and then, as the 
grim truth is forced upon them by the arrival of the 
— scoute, they me aghast with the horror 

it. ; 
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A Story of Invasion that will Stir Britain to 
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lanations. 
ot the 
soldiers 


story is laid, to start 
with, at the vicarage, a comfortable, well-appointec 
house, which is ultimately to be the scene of a 
terrible conflict. 

It will not be difficult for you to conjure up in 
your own mind, with the help of the sketch we give 
you, @ picture of thie peaceful village, eo typical of 
hundreds that are dotted all ovor the country. But 
no unaided effort of imagination can conjure up in 
your mind a picture of what this village is like 
when the invaders devecrate it with their presence. 
The story will enable you to do this. 

What actually happens at Tetterdon might just 


WHERE SIX INVADERS 
ARE BILLETES 
‘ 


>) y @ 
— fi a POLICEMAN 


2° CAPTURED ANDO 
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A SKETCH MAP OF TETTERDON, THE LITTLE ESSEX VILLAGE CHO3EN BY THE AUTHOR AS THE SCENE OF HIS MARVELLOUSLY REALISTIC WAR STORY. 


hopelessly endeavouring to defend, with the last 
ounce of strength, those near and dear to him. 

In London at the moment a play is running of 
which you may have heard. It is called An English- 
man’s Home. That play has, during the short time 
it has been running, aroused London to a sense of the 
risk of invasion. Unless the civilian has seen the 
ploy, he cannot understand what war really means. 

‘eople step out of the theatre deep in thought, taving 
realised for the first time in their lives what woul 
happen to them individually in the deplorable event 
Of a successful invasion by a foreign foe. 

Since, however, only a very small percentage of the 
people of this country are able to personally form 
part of the audience, we are going to place before 
them a story which will bring home to them, in just 
8a realistic a manner, all tho horrors of war. 

The story is uot based on the play. The author 
has never seen the play. But he has known war, 
and he will teach you to know it. 


Do not mise ‘P.W.” tor March 18. 


sAn excellent idea of the situation at this moment 
is obtained by studying the bird's-eye view we give 
you on this page. You will see the little Essex 
village nestling on the high road, and surrounded by 
fields and meadows. You will notice that the vicarage 
stands some little distance to the east of the village, 
and the doctor’s house to the north. You will also 
notice that the telegraph wires have been cut both 
to the east and to the west, so that the inhabitants 
are entirely cut off from communication with tho 
outside world. It is the cutting of these telograph 
wires that first gives the indication of something 
wrong. 

The railway runs close at hand, but when the 
story opens no trains have passed for several hours. 
The village policeman’s house is marked, because the 
policeman himself takes an incidental part in the 
story. He, together with a cyclist (who has been 
fired at by men he supposes to be Territorials), sets 
out to find the commanding-officer and demand ex- 


as well happen at any other village or town in the 
United Kingdom. But, instead of dealing with all 
of them in a general way, the author has selected 
one village as an example, and dealt in detail with 
its capture by the enemy, who use it as a stepping 
stone to London. 

Readers living in the Midlands and in the North 
of England can call to mind just such a village 
within @ reasonable distance of them, and all the 
terrible events that take placo at Tetterdon would 
certainly, in the event of invasion, take place in 
their village. The author, however, has selected 
Essex as the scene of his dramatio novel, for the 
simply reason that, when invasion comes, it will, 
according to all military theories, be begun some 
where on the coast line fifty miles North of the mouth 
of the Thames. 

The first instalment of this stirring novel will 
appear in Pearson’s Weekly published the week after 
next. 


It will contain the firat instalment of the finest story of the year, 
“While Britain Slept.” 
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minute after the first. 


second a bare 
time for an annoyed and startled greeting, 


just sufficient 


nd. 
the silent-footed maid 
—“ well, you are both 
ve of such 
gmail! and select tea parties? r isn’t here 
#o entertain you. She 
some meeting for the prevention or the 


something or other—I'm not eure which.” : 

“Oh, not at all—that is, I'm enjoying myself 
immensely |” H 

Miriam put down her cup and abook a playful finger at 


“You are doing nothing of the eort,” she eaid. “ You 
are, as a matter of fact, most intensely annoyed. Isn't he, 
Mr. Stewart? And so are you, too.” 


“I? Oh, I beg your lon, no, Miss Morris!” 
retarned Stewart, a dark-com lexioned, sleek-haired 
“Why should I be? I teally 


poe man, hurriedly. 
n't quite follow your meaning.” 
The two men were obviously ill at ease. 

“Why this telking in riddles? ” asked Herbert, forcing 
a hea “Mayn’t one be permitted to know the—the 
jo e ty . 

“Qeod fer you, Mr. Herbert,” she cried, etill laughing 
merrily, and with a pretence at applause; “ It isa 
joke—a huge joke—though neither of you may feel quite 
inclined to see it in that light when you know it.” 

“Is it really so terrible as all that? You make one 
almost afraid to hear it,” remarked Stewart, with an 
ae at banter. 


‘ch means that you are positively dying for me to 
tell you. V well, I will; but get ready for ehocks, 
each of you. lore tea, anpunet Ko! Prepare, then.” 

She held retty d with a gesture of mock 


+ her 

seriousness. Then went on: 

“T am not going to beat about the bush—I don't believe 

Now, for some time past both of you have been 

pying me marked attention—please don’t squirm like that, 
rt. Stewart—and last night at the Hewetts’ ball each of 

you, thinking, no doubt, to get ahead of the other, pro- 

posed to me.” 


That immediately roused them. 

“Qh—er—look here, I say, Mies Morris!” ejaculated 
Stewart, moving uneasily in his chair; while Herbert 
atammered something about, “ Hang it all, I didn’t expect 
this!’ and blushed a vivid pink. 

“ Why not? demanded Miriam. “ Do you deny—either 
of you—having done eo! Or perhaps you wish to with- 
draw!” She spoke carelessly, though her merry, 
humorous blue eyes were sparkling with enjoyment, 

“Br—by no means, not at all for my part,” hastily put 
in Stewart; while Herbert interjected a muttered “ No"— 
and blushed again. 

“To p , then,” eaid the girl, in the same easy, 
amused, self-reliant way. “ You each proposed to me— 
and I told you to come here for your answers this after- 
noon. I knew I should be alone, and the idea of getting 
wa together like this struck me as of posei- 

jlities. I have not been haan Sore although it would 
perhape be nicer if you en’ into the spirit of the thing 
more. 

embarrassed couple said nothing, but 
at the carpet. 
, I do think you might make an effort to see 
the funny side of it all,’ 
silence. “It’s quite too bad of you. 
Where was If About my answers to you—oh 

Stewart took out his handkerchief end 
Herbert still continued hie silent study o' the 
glorying in the knowledge 

t she was—was perfect 
was holding the two men in the hollow of her hand. 

“Now, listen,” she said. “In the first place, I do not 
love either of you”—Stewart and Herbest each started, 
and the latter ‘clenched his fiet so hard that hie finger- 
nails almost broke the skin of his palm—“ eufficiently well 
resent. Of course, I am fond of—of you 


ing. 
girl of twenty 
master of the aituation. She 


moué imaginable. 

Herbert rose stiffly and held out his hand. “In that 
good-bye!” he said. His voice was strained, and 
there was a rather drawn look on his “clean” face. 

Sit down do, Mr. Herbert! I haven't 
finiched yet,” said Miriam. “TI have a pro sal to make.” 

Herbert and Stewart looked at her, then, for the 
first time since she had entered the room, at each other. 

“Oh?” remarked Stewart shortly. 


if you want to read a fine, stirring, 


Will For the Bee 


Mr. Stewart. 
would rather not hear any more from me?” 


am curious to hear.” 


A Splendid Story 
of Romance and a 
Football Match. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK, 


are reall te eT Ee 
Ly Oh, Se eee: erhaps you 


“Not at all, Miss Morris, Please go on I 


moment Stewart took an even greater 


“Very well, then,” she went on, atill in the full fluch of From that tew 
the enj nt and excitement she was getting out of her | interest than he usually did in football news and matters. 
part in ‘the. little comedy, “you are two rich idle young | He was fully convinced that his rival was serious in his 
men, who have never actually earned a penny in your | resolve to get a professional engagement, and he realised 
lives probably. So far you have just ambled through ife. | that he was likely to eet to work to do so at once. “ The 
You owe everything to your respective fathers. first man to come,” had been Miss Morris’ words. — 

“Now, it’s high time you did eome honest work. Get Therefore not a line of the football columns in the 
something to do. Turn eome talent to account, or even dailies and weeklies Stewart. Having neither the 
do ual labour—it won't hurt you, Mr. Stewart, s0 inclination to ecek wor on his own account, nor—he 
don’t look so scared—and then come back to me. Come | knew—the eye) to procure it, he simply eet himself to 

say, ‘Here am I elaving away for a thousand dollars’ | put ® spoke in Herbert's wheel. 


raistent reading was rewarded. 

h. in the SpoRTsMAN, 
“it looked as if the West ub officials would be 
hard put to it to find an efficient outside-left for 
to-morrow’s t game against the League leaders. Hart's 
injury is etill troublesome, and he is not expécted to be fit 
for another fortnight, and Browne, the reserve, is in bed 
with imfluenza, However, the difficulty has been, it is 


In a week his 


in your money, ot ce ae? 


year all for you.’ and say that, and T'll——” 
“What?” ‘asked Herbert, as she hesitated. 

“Give the first man to come a definite answer—one way 
or the other,” said Miriam, with s merry laggh. — 

“But mind,” she continued, rising—“ ima , neither of 
you is to pay any sort of premium to 


get work. You must 
rely 7 n your own abilities or strength to see you 


thro tt do you each say? hoped, overcome by the timely application for s trial by a 
“That you might give a alles some sort of chance,” | famous amateur forward, who prefers to hide his identity 


replied Stewart, going towards the door. “Oh, lor’—two 
hundred 1 


a year 

She turned to Herbert. 

“And you!” 

He drew himself up, and there was a very determined 
look in his clear, healthy grey eyés. 

“That I'll have a shot—that you're worth it!” he said. 

“Good luck!" murmuref Miriam, when she was alone, 
half a minute later. ‘Good luck!” Then she went up 


to her own room and had quite a comfortable little cry. 


under the name of ‘Martyn.’ Therefore the teams will 
be id 


“s Martyn,” gaid Stewart, as he ecanned the rest of the 
names; “ that’s Herbert's Christian name. On trial, is he, 
eh? Excellent—— Hullo, my hat! If the gods aren't 
absolutely playing bang into my hands!” 

He threw the paper aside quickly and went to his desk. 
From one of its pigecn-holes he drew forth a letter that he 
had received the previous evening, and re-read it with a 
very different expression on his face than he had in the 
first instance. 


Jack Stewart was a wily man where rivals were con- “Very bad luck lately, eh, Mr. George Triggs, have 
cerned. On the coals of fire principle, he endeavoured to | you? + me to allow your rent to stand over for a 
keep friendly with them, if sible. The plan is quite a | month an not_to take proceedings. do you? Good! Per- 

and sound one, speaking generally, but there is | haps I will do even more than that if you are a sensible 


eomething unsporting about it that makes it not appeal | man. ” Anyhow, I'll wire you to come and see me at once.” 


to the average Englishman very much. ‘And. with a smile on his face.and much inward pleasce 
Stewart no nice feelings of that sort, however. chuckling, Stewart sent off a telegram to Mr. George 
Besides, all’s fair in love—a saying which quite a lot of | Trig : 


3. 

effective against that Two hours later, landlord and tenant sat down to a 
i most elegant little dunch in the former's flat. 

-Even though he was an old Blne and a player whose 

merits were well known generally, Martyn Herbert did not 

meet with immediate success in his efforts to procure a 


embarrassing half 
former attached himeelf to the latter and insisted upon 


ing him off to his club. 
‘She qr us each, a very uncomfortable time, didn’t fessional engagement. 
she, my boy?” he laughed in his rather oily way. “So “We shall be delighted to sign you on as an amateur, 
ver.” 


and we can give you a trial on Saturday. as it happens,” 
said the manager of the West End Club to the young 
man, who had calmly walked on to the ground, intro- 
duced himeelf, and stated his wishes on the Tuesday on 
which the famous Hart had been pronounced to be rather 
badly hart. 

“But whether my 
you fessionally is 
see that you have kept up your form, 
first,” he continued genially. 

“Quite 60; I fully understand that,” said Herbert, “ and 
I am ready and willing to play for my engagement. You 
probably think it rather that I should want to turn 
pro.,” he went on, “ but—well, I’m doing it for a sort ofa 
wager. But that’s between you and me, of course.” 

The manager He was a tactful man, and did 
not press for reasons. 

“That's all right,” he remarked. “ All that matters to 
us is that our men are good footballers. Their private 
affairs do not concern us in the least.” 

Herbert couldn't help writing to Miriam and telling her 
‘of his “luck,” as he called it. “ Footballing is the only 


let’s go eomewhere quiet and recover. 

Herbert would really far rather have been left alone 
with his thoughte just then, but he was not a man to 
whom impromptu excuses came easily, and so he allowed 


himself to be pers , 
“And a0 we ate to become eort of ap cee knight- 
errants, are we!’ remarked Stewart lightly, when they 
r in a quiet corner in the pene 
ittle 


had settled down to; q 
room of “The Pell Mell.” “I don't like the idea a 
What about 


bit, °° far as I peraonall 
ou ww 

“Tt’s quite characteristic of Mir—of Mies Morris; she’s 
the most delightfully unconventional girl I’ve ever met. 
As you eay, however, she has set us—or me, at any rate— 
a pretty stiff problem to solve.” 
wart nodded. 

“Me, too. A man can’t pick up a job at two hundred 
a year juet for the asking, especially a man of my age. 
Here I am close on thirty, and what have I to offer? 
Practically nothing, s0 far as marketable experience of 
anything goes. The fact that I receive certain dividends 
and rente every quarter does not make me a valuable 


directors will be inclined to engage 
another matter. We should like to 
i and how you shape 
ly am concerned. 


business man to anyone besides myself.” His apparent | marketable talent that I have, I’m afraid,” he wrote, “ and 
and honest way of speaking had just the hoped-for | therefore I have determined to my hand—or, rather, 
effect on Herbert. It drew-him out. my feet—at it. I am to have a trial against the side that 


“Tm just as badly off as you,” he said. “TI have never 
had to think about earning money. As Mies Morris said, 
I have Pe ambled through life. Five years at Charter- 
house, three at Oxford, a bare pass degree, and my Blues 
for cricket and footer represent the sum total of my 
achievements £0 far. 

“] should only make a hopeless ass of myeelf at manual 
work, and, as for turning an talent to account—well, I 
don’t—— By Jove! y, 1 never thought of that?” 
He suddenly sat up straight in his chair, grasping the 


heads the League table at present on Saturday, and if I 
can ‘make good,’ a8 you would put it, I shall peopel 
get_engaged at four pounds a week. And,” he added, 
four pounde a week means just over £200 a year, and 


£200 a means—— 

“ 1 luck ! Father and I are coming to help cheer,” 
she replied, and Martyn Herbert press the note to his 
lips before putting it ansy in a special place with eome 
other things of no apparent value. 

With euch s tremendous amount at stake, it was little 
wonder that he was very nervous when he stepped on to 
the field with the rest of the West End team in the 


Herbert hesitated. He rather thought he had been a f close ixty thousan ctators th 
fool to blurt out what he had. gull ccesmnan politeness Ratanda ‘ pelea a aaen 
in led some sort of explanation. Directly the game commenced he forgot ev ing else, 
Oh, nothing much!” he gai ‘Just a mad idea about | however; and when, almost immediately following the 
football, that's all. Lot of silly rot, of course,” he con- | kick-off, the ball was passed out to him, his only thought 
ve. lightly. Linge he rose A og real must be | was to get along with it. 
° ” said. “T'm dini ou! ni e ” Getti: icel ° trid dribbled 
“Lot of ailly rot, eh!” remarked Stewart to himeelf % vow’ qo g ote co, be beat 


“Somehow from your manner, 
to say I don’t think so. Two hundred 
year for playing 


a blue- 


lea, my | centrewards, the 


friend, and one that yours truly is going to keep a wy left with almost a clear run-in to goal. 
sharp eye on. Thank you for the tip. At any rate, if Without a moment's hesitation he went on, hie oppom mte 
can’t please the fair lady myeelf, I may be able to put & pounding close behind him. Fifteen yards from gosi the 


spoke in your wheel, my 
interest in the game 
shall see.”* 


friend. My knowledge and 


: Uther back came across to meet him, and hurled himself at 
may come in very useful now. We 


the light-haired, rather slimly built young amateur. The 
latter saw the charge coming, however, and had just time 


patriotic serial 
and begin 


which concerns everybody, get ‘ P.W.,” bli 
ie metein ala ae ge & published on Mace 12th, 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcs 4, 1909. 


to slip the ball to his centre-forward before being knocked 


y 
oor king quick aim, the centre-forward sent it crashing 
into the visitors’ net—and then the crowd let themselves 


O Played, sir! old 
rang out from all parts of the field; and Miriam, cate 


“ Splendid, M ! as 

on, ho!” sail her father;“Wwith « little chuckle. “So 
it’s Martyn, is it? Oh, ho! What would Jack——” 

Something remarkably like a blush came over her 
radiant excited face. 

“Don't be so foolish, father! That’s his name on the 
card, of course,” she interrupted. “Attend to the game, 


lo. 

After such a sensational start the play waxed fast and 
furious, and after the visitors had equalised the scores the 

ce became still hotter, and the players themselves at 
Ei her tension than ever. 

Time after time the ball came out to Martyn Herbert on 
the wing, but somehow he could never make much headway 
with it now. The half-back 0) to him was 8 big, 
burly man, and he had evidently made up his mind to 
give the amateur no rope. He was “out” to stop him at 
all cost. ; . 

And in doing so he was none too pecticnlar in his 
methods. Twice he very deftly trod on Martyn’s toes; on 
another occasion he dug a hard, bony elbow into the 
winger’s ribs; and later, when tackling, he contrived to 
administer a eharp and painful kick to his opponent's 
ankle, 

It was all very cleverly and artfully done, but he had 
rather @ reputation for this sort of thing, and most 
referees wo have spotted him at it. Mr. Triggs did 
not seem to notice what was going on, however, and even 
once when the linesman made efforts to draw his atten- 
tion to a piece of foul play on the half-back’s part, he 
failed to see the signals, and allowed the game to go on. 

Thus when half-time arrived Herbert was not only sore 
in body, but also in mind. He knew that the half's unfair 
tactics alone had prevented him from doin anything of 
note since his first great run, and he was fully alive to the 
utmost importance of favourably been es critical 
eyes of the West End officials. It would a terrible 
blow to him if he failed to give satisfaction and were not 


ae a in consequence. ; . 
herefore he went on to the field in a very determined 
state of mind after the usual five minutes’ rest. ; 

But things went even worse than before with him. 
Every time he got the ‘ball the half was on him at once, 
ready to make up for his inferior skill by his almost 
wicked adeptness in ely, unfair dodges, which he worked 
more and more frequently when he saw how easy-going 
the referee ayparen’ ly was. 

rated, and sud- 


At length Herbert began to get e 
denly, after another of a series of “an le taps "—all of 


them nearly on the same spot—he said: “ You dirty cad! 
oo you play the game?” 

“You wait—I'll_ pay ge for that!” muttered the half- 
back in reply, and half a minute later he carried out his 
threat by a cunningly-contrived 
his opponent in the i on 

Herbert wae not really hurt by it, but hie sorely-tried 
temper suddenly got the better of him, and before the 
half-back had time to move or get out of the way at all 
the young amateur hit him a tremendous blow with his fist 
right between the eyes. The burly professional was 
knocked clean off his feet, so quickly was the blow 
delivered. 

In an instant the referee had blown a shrill blast on his 
whistle and rushed up to Herbert. 

“You must leave the field at once, sir, and I ehall have 
to report you,” he exclaimed. 

The young man said nothing, but as he walked away, the 
hisses and cheers of the crowd sringling in his ears, many 
things flashed through his brain. What a fool he had 
been to strike the man! All his castles in the air had 
been dashed to the ground in one foolish instant! 

Jack Stewart, cae sat back in his comfortable seat in 
the uprandl- aad, rubbed his hands together, murmuring as 
he did so: “ Capital, Mr. Triggs; very well done, sir.” 

Neither he nor Mr. Triggs would have been quite so 
pleased with themselves, however, if they had known that 
one of the keenest-eyed and witted members of the Foot- 
ball Association had been most carefully watching Herbert, 
the half-back, and the referee himself throughout the game. 

This gentleman's searching and merciless cross-examina- 
tion at the subsequent inquiry into the case ultimately 
caused Mr. Triggs to completely break down and confess 
etic 

Bat before this happened, and he was discharged “ with- 
out a stain on his reputation,” Martyn Herbert had given 
up all idea of taking to football professionally. 

“ Well, I can’t claim to be the * first man home’ yet,” he 
said to Miriam after dinner, to which Mr. Morris had 
him on the Sunday, “and so I 


“ mis-kick,” which caught 


also,” he 
drawing 


She did not resist him. 
ef es 


Sue: “Is your sweetheart very handsome?” 
-He: “Well, she always gets a seat in a crowded 
tramcar !” 


WHILE BRITAIN SLEPT. 


Turn Back to Page 715. 


Do you ever think of how you woul. feel if you came hack one n 


suldiery 2? R-ad 


“ While Britain Slept” in “P.W.” shortly. 
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AccorpIna to ancient 
tradition, the boisterousness 
of March is necessary to the 
well - being of the rest 
of the year. “A peck of 
March dust is worth a 
King’s ransom,” runs the 
saw, and, when the month 


is abnormally quiet, we Some Interesting Features of Our Breeziest Month- 


usually have to pay for its 
clemency later on. 


yMarch 


» 


Ba Wales, and the other of 


rock is abundantly worn 
upon the 17th—St. Patrick's 
Day—St. David’s emblem, 


To the householder, one of the most important | the leek, is chiefly conspicuous by ite absence 


days of the tonth—though, probably, not by any 
means the most attractive—is the 25th. For more 
domestic removals take place on Lady Day than on 
any other day of the year. The name is, of course, 
an abbreviation of “Our Lady,” the annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary being commemorated upon it. 

Until 1752, the 25th was also New Year’s Day. 

Unlike ite predecessor, February, March displays 
no tendency to specialise in crime, though, none-the- 
less, it is an all-round bad month in the way of evil 
deeds, from murder to petty theft. 

A Bad Month 
for Fires. 

It is also a month for conflagrations—a fact, no 
doubt, largely due to its high winds. The old 
Elephant and Castle Theatre was burned down on 
March 26th, 1878, just twenty-nino years after the 
Olympic Theatre was destroyed by fire. 
lsth of tho month, in 1820, no fewer than sixty 
houses and a number of ships were destroyed during 
a Bat fire at Rotherhithe. 

rhe first naval engagement which ever took place 
between ironclads occurred in March, 1862, during 
the American Civil War. The two vessels in ques- 
tion were the Monitor and the Merrimac respectively. 
Tho Merrimac was an ordinary frigate when captured 
from tho Union forces by the Confederates, and her 
conversion into an ironclad was accomplished by 
means of railroad iron. As might be expected, she 
was badly beaten by her opponent. 

Two monarchs and two great religious reformers 
died in March. These were. King James the First of 
England on tho 27th, in 1625; William the First, 
Emperor of Germany, on tho 9th, in 1888; and 
Martin Luther on the 19th, in 1546, and John 
Wesley, on tho 2nd, in 1791. 

Curiously enough, too, whilst Cecil Rhodes died on 
the 26th of the month, in 1902, Lord Milner, whose 
labours are almost equally associated with South 
Africa, was born on the 25th, in 1854. 

One of the most celebrated feats of engineering 
skill was completed in the third month of 1890, when 
power. <- - aaannnnenenaeabeeeeaaads 

WHEN Bome Americin 
millionaire is tired of life 
and wunte a little harmless 
amusement to keep him 
going, he makes a “corner ” 
in something. 

His little practical joke 
crent-s a flutter in the 
world’s money market, 
prices go up_and down like 
wildfire, and then thero is 
a slump. an! nothing doing 
on the Stock Exchanye . 

The jobbers and brokers are unemployed, and time 
hanging heavily on their hands, like tho American 
millionaire, they also resort to practical joking. 

The latest scene of excitement for tho unemployed 
young men is the Kaffir Circus. Round the big glass 
dome that rises in tho middle of the circus runs an 
iron rail high up against the wall. 

Engaged Men 
are Persecuted. 

Some unknown Napoleon 
consciousness the fascinating game of taking a roll of 
tape from one of the machines that tick out all day 
long the latest news of the world, and of trying to 
throw one end over the rail. 
© Ag tho rail is at least one hundred feet from the 
floor, this needs strength, skill, and a certain amount 
of practice. Fach successful player is greeted with 
iad cheers, the mugs at the game are hissed and 
boned at. Those who fail too grossly are in danger 
of being hammered ! . 

The jobber who is brave enough to hg the 
secret of his betrothal to some fair maid literally 
takes his life in his hands. Large labels with 
“Engaged” printed on them in inch-long letters aro 
fastened on tho back of tho unsuspecting victim, his 
high hat is adorned with a paper frill bearing the 
same motte, he is loudly cheered and condoled with, 
and wherever he goes he meets with a violent and 
alarming reception. 

No member of the Stock Exchange is happy unless 
ho is playing with fire. . 

A man strolls up to you, and engages you in con- 
versation. You imagine that at last, even amung 
these wild beasts in the arena, you havo found some- 
one who possesses a little common-sense. He tells 
you of some thrilling event that is convulsing the 
whole of Europe, and refers you to your newspaper 
for confirmation of his report. 

You eagerly open it and seek for the news, and as 


— 


evolved from his inner 


And on the 


Not 
Pulls 
TF GIAY GOs ants tacit oft 


upon the Ist. In the sixth century the Welsh saint, 
who was then a belligerent prince, was supposed to 
have compelled his warriors to carry leeks in order 
to distinguish them from their foes. Nowadays, the 
festival is usually honoured by football matches 
between Welsh clubs! 

February brings s>veral blossoms to our gardens, 
but March is the first month of tho year to produce 
anything approaching a real display. Ite principal 
flowers, curiously enough, are all yellow, feos the 
flamboyant daffodil to the fragrant gorse which 
beautifies our commons. 

In March, the hare is proverbially mad, though his 
insanity is ee! a combination of high spirits and 
uncontrolled affection. The squirrel, lavieg alread: 
made one or two half-hearted efforts to arouse itself, 
at lasp wakes up for the season, and the bats, after 
several anxious investigations of the weather, 
venture blinkingly forth in search of gnats. 
Water Birds Prepare 
for Nesting. 

The tiny golden-crested wren is singing in the 
pine-treo tops, but his song is so little above a 
whisper that it might almost be imagined he sings 
only to himself. 

In the tunnels beneath her hillock, each mother 
mole is nursing her five children, and most of our 
water birds aro preparing for nesting. 

The adder, our one poisonous snake, coils amongst 
dry leaves when the sun is stronger than the wind, 
and the common grass snake os his appearance 
towards the end of the month. The latter is quite 
harmless. 

It is in March that the young stag discards his 
antlers, but his parents retain theirs a trifle longer. 
Tho red deor sheds his also, but, according to some 
authorities, eats them ! 

Tho pike—a fish which is too fond of eating its 
acquaintances ever to become popular amongst them 
—is withdrawing from the deep pools to more shallow 
parts, in order to'spawn. The female pike lays about 
800 eggs for every pound of its own weight. 


ond Baars 


you do so a fierce blaze 
makes you drop it hastily 
with a stifled cry, a lighted 
match applied skiifully to 
the lower edge has done the 
deed of shame. 

Another ame 


is to insert a long slip of 


Stock Exchange Clerks’ Methods of Employing Their P00 betwoen your coat 
Spare Time are very Ingenious. 


collar; they then set 
light to one end, and await 
: : events. A strong smell of 
burning hair, a hot blast on the back of your neck, 
and you grasp wildly at your collar and extinguish 
the fire just in time. 

A Stock Exchange member announced in an evil 
hour the fact that ducks were a food for which his 
soul ever hungered. He was promptly surrounded by 
a crowd of youths, who followed him closely wherever 
he went, emitting loud “quacks” at the top of their 
stentorian voices. Go where he would, he could not 
get away from his followers. 

On his return home in the evening his wife met him 
on the doorstep. She wanted to know what had in- 
spired him to send home two pairs of ducks when 
they were all going to the seasido to-morrow. In 
vain he protested that the ducks were strangers to 
him. He was taken down to the larder—there’s 
nothing so convincing as ooular demonstration. 
Strangers are 
Always Ejccted. 

But the practical jokers were not eatisficd even 
then. On their arrival at their lodgings at the sea- 
side a strong and over-powering odour of sage and 
onions met their unsuspecting noses yet again. The 
practical jokers had got home once more with a wire 
Please order brace of ducks for lunch!” 7 

No one but a member of the Stock Exchange is 
permitted to live within their closely-guarded halls. 
If a stranger ventures in, either through absent- 
mindedness or for sheer foolhardiness, he is promptly 
seized and bonnetted and violently ejected amidst 
ironical cries of, “‘ Don’t go, sir!” 

A man once boldly entered in for a bot, and made 
tho circuit of the building, and escaped unscathed ; 
but he said it was the worst quarter of an hour he 
had ever spent, and nothing would induce him to 
take the job on again. 

On the Stock Exchange, ot any rato, they have 
solved once and for all time the ticklish question of 
how to employ the unemployed. 


ight to find the bome you love in ths hands of an alien 
It will maKe you THINK. 


PEARSON’S 


A 


Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Scottish school-children 


**Throwing” for Charity. 
The traditional throwing of dice by domestic servants for the Howe’s Charity, known as 
the Maids’ Money, has again taken place at Guildford. The conditions are that the 
eompetitors must have served more than two years in the area of the borough, and must 


have a good character. 
Pig Causes 300-Year W 


a are 
“The Land of the Vendetta” at the 


Lecturing on Geographical Society’s head 
quarters, the Rev. T. T. Norgate said he had discovered instances of a vendetta being 
started in Corsica through a pig getting into another man’s field, and this had caused the 
loss of perhaps amaeeds 


If you've an idea, send it 
along. 


“TELLERS” FOR SURVEYORS. 

A LAND surveyor uses for measuring a line, a chain, 
which is sixty-six feet in length and is composed of a 
hundred lin In measuring off a given distance it 
would be a laborious process were he obliged in each 
case to count the number of links from the end of the 
chain before he could get his measurements right. By 
way of providing a “s ort-cut” for himself he ie 
the curious little brass “tellers,” six of which are shown 
in the illustration. Those marked “5” are rings of 
brass wire, and 
are fixedinto the 
chain at every 
fifth link. The 


rob anyone of a sixpenny 
piece. 

Napoleonic Relic. 

One of the most inte- 
resting relics which will be 
shown at the forthcoming 
1912 exhibition in Moscow 
is the printing press used 
by Napoleon during the 
Moscow campaign. 

Poor Ma-in-Law- 

A judge at Bloomsbury 


recently told a judgment s 
aber that he es Pey ) tensare ses 
creditors ‘ore he 
thought of burying his | ©%° 20-20 30-70 40°60 Lee “ E ae 
mother-in-law. 7 = siguifes eek 
Save bea Mantle: | is larger than all the others, in order that it may readily 
The ade of the ashes of be conspicuous at a glance, since its position indicates the 


relative values of the other “ tellers.’ These “ tellers ia 
are not numbered, their varying shapes, as shown in our 
| sketch, alone indicate their link-valuea, and they are 80 
laced that the chain may be read from either end. 
us the “ teller,” which means “10” at one end also 
means “90” at the other, “30” does duty for “70” as 
well, and goon. By these little helps the surveyor can 
“read” bis chain in less than half the time he could 
without them. 


London Count 
had brought the Council 
£70 4s., or the equivalent 
of the salary of an assist- 
ant teacher. 
French Pooh-Babs. 
A curious fact is con- 
nected with a small town- 
ship situated in the south 
of France, called Saint 


Coc 


LOADING TIMBER ON TO TROLLEYS. 
Tun most generally-adopted method of lifting very 


Martin. The whole muni- | heavy tree-trunks and large timber on to lorry-waggons 
cipal council is composed | is the one depicted in our illustration. B B represents 

one family, the members | a huge balk of timber. The wagons are drawn up 
of which have now been | alongside it, at a little distance from it and from one 


re-elected. The mayor is 
Louis Guigo, and the 
councillors are Joseph, 
Alexandre, Pierre, Louis, 
Vincent, Jean André and 
Gabriel, all with the same 
surname, Guigo. 


Antiquity of 
Skating. 

Skates have been dis- 
covered near Spandau, in 
Germany, which those 
competent to express an 
opinion attribute to a 
period of 3,000 yenrs ago. 
These skates were male 
from bones of horses, 
figured and perforated to 
attach to the sandal. 
Similar skates have been 


another, as shown inthe sketch. Two skids, A A which 
are stout lengths of wood about twelve feet long, are 
then put in position. One end of each skid rests on the 
top-rim of each wagon-wheel, to which it is bound by a 
chain. The otber end of the skid rests on the ground 
just under and 
inst the side 
of the timber- 
balk or tree- # 
trunk. The 
loose ends of the 
chains which - 
bind the skids to 
the wheels are 
then pushed 
under the log, at 
the points B B, 
and brought 
round and over 


_foundat MoorfieldsinFins- | the log, pulled 

bury, and like discoverios | tight, and carried 

have been made in Berlin | across the tops 
in the bed.of the Spree. of the wagons to a centre-point indicated by O. At 
Wanted the Stones | this spot the two chains are brought together and hooked 
Boiled. on to a strong single chain, to which two or three horses 
Aworkhouseinmate who | are hitched. When these horses go forward, with a 


told the Thames magis- 

trate on a previous 

occasion that he woulit not break stones in the workhouse unless they were previously 
boiled, appeared again at the Thames Police Court lately. It was stated that when given 
3ome oakum to pick he lay down by the side of it and went to sleep. “It’s pure laziness,” 
he confessed to the labour master. 


Face in the Cliff. 
The Queen has accepted a photograph of a profile resembling a human face which Mr, 
A. W. Roberts discovered in the ‘utiful “ribbon cliffs” at Hunstanton, where he 
resides. The profile is remarkably clear, showing brow, eye, nose, mouth, andachin. A 
amall clump of bushes comes in as a lock of hair. 


Aluminium Sous. 

A report from Paris announces in the near fature the replacement of copper sous 

aluminium. The metal for the new coins will be obtained from beds of bauxite 
situated in Alpine regions. Bauxite, it seems, is a hydrate of ferriferous aluminium, and 
“t is easy to separate the aluminium, and from this the new coins will be minted. 

Stitching by Machinery. 

By means of one of the latest inventions it will be possible for dressmakers 
and tailors to cat a piece of goods and baste it at the came time. The bastin 
nechanism is attached to an ordinary pair of scissors, and consists of a needle poe | 
y , and a spool which carries the thread. As the scissors are closed the 
yeedle descends, and when they open the needle rises, thus making a stitch. 


-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each orig 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 
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Stage Stories. 


WEEKLY. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
Actors and Actresses. 


Mr. Groras ITH, SENIOR, ; : 
vata life, once played what he calls a “little joke” on the late Sir Henry Irving. When 
and the great ian were staying at the same hotel in Manchester, Mr. Grossmith 


he had disepuenced round the corner. When, eome time later, enry himself ap d, 
he was gregtly surprised to find, instead of the usual throng of hero-worshippers, that the 
street was a cisek Assetted 


He Had Had Enough. 
Miss Gasrretie Bar tells of @ certain stage-carpenter who one da; approached his 
manager for an increase in 
wages. ‘ Why,” said the 
manager, “I don’t quite 
see my way to giving you 
arise. You have nothing 
much to do. Half the 


We pay half-a-crown for éach 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


steady pull on the chains, the log is rolled up the skids | |. 

until it rests on the platforms D D, where it is prised “ae you "ah merely 
into the requisite position by the use of crowbars. The ieteaine ‘3 the aia) se] 
iron stanchions E B prevent the log from being dragged | « ys, ee replied - tis 


or from rolling off the wagons. carpenter with a wry face, 


as he turned to move 
away, “ that’s just it!” 


The Blazing 
Dressing-Room. 
Miss Eva Moore, who 

has made such a success 
in the revival of Little Lord 
Pauntleroy, once had an 
exciting experience in a 
theatre in the North cf 
England. One night she 
went into her dressing- 
room during the perform- 
ance, and found the place 
a blaze of fire. Her room 
was right under the pit of 
the theatre, and she saw 
that, unless she acted 
promptly, “a serious panic 
might occur. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, there- 
fore, she seized a can of 
water and flung its 
contents on the blazing 
dressing-table, then with 
a@ rug she crushed out 
the rest of the fire, and 


o_—_ OC 


WARFARE’S DEADLIEST “ MAN-KILLER.”” 


SHRAPNEL-SHELL fully deserves that the above 
description shall be applied to it. Where an ordinary 
shell may account for one or two lives, the shrapnel 
missile will put, perhaps, a dozen to ite credit. An 
examination of thesection of a shrapnel- 
shell shown in our illustration will 
make it clear why the area of destruc- 
tion is so much greater in the case 
AB of the shell depicted. O is a mass of 
A ballets loosely packed in the shell- 
4 casing, B is a layer or “ charge” of 

HC gunpowder, and A represents the 
4 aperture at which the time-fuse is 
ineerted. When, by means of thi 
Fog ae the powder is exploded, 
8 the walls of the shell, which are 
: parporely thin, are completely 
3 shattered, and the bullets are driven 
outwards, at great speed and in all 

= sorts of erratic directions. Shrapnel 
SECTION is no use when directed against 
armour-plating or any fortified-works, but when used 


to explode among men exposed in the o ite | calmly went i ps ht upon 
Ginpersing babes render it one of the Eel Geely yi oe eae rece 
i i eai 
eee afterwards, “whether the 
>S0Cc~ audience noticed how black 
my hands were!” 
KEEPING WATER OUT OF THE ENGINE, | “® Pe hen pei 
Tue accompanying illustration shows a simple form : 
“ ” ; Me. B 
of “trap” devised for the purpose of keeping water out wee ts sak oo 


of working-engines. Steam after being carried for some 
distance through pipes loses its heat and is condensed 
into water, which is got rid of in the chamber shown in 
our sketch, and by the 
following process: The wet 
steam enters the trap at B. 
Most of it falls in the shape 
of water. Whatever dry 
steam still remains passes 
out at O. The copper ball 
(A) is attached to a light 
standard which runs easily 
through the fixed nut D. 
This arrangement enables 
the ball to rise or fall 
according as the chamber is 
filled or emptied of water. What automatically happens 
is this: When sufficient water has been deposited from 
B to float the copper ball it naturally rises. This action 
opens the passage to the drain marked by the arrow at 

, and the water is thus drawn off. Then the ball once 
more sinks, the slr act is closed again, and the 
trap is ready to repeat the process. 


tour before he went on the 
music-halls, and one night 
he hada very embarrassing 
experience. Owing to the 
fact that, for some reason 
or other, the scenery had 
been left behind, the 
company found it a 
difficult matter to make 
the scenery at the local 
theatre fulfil the require- 
ments of their play. One 
of the scenes represented a 
law-court, and the only 
thing that they could find 
to uce for the front of tho 
dock was a large sta:o 
looking-glasa, which was 
turned with its back 
towards the audience. 

Mr. Williams was the 
falsely-accuscd hero, and 
as the “dock” would not 
atand up by itself, ho had 
to support it with his 
hand. Whenat last be was 
” and sentenced to “ penal-servitude,” he forgot, in the excitement «f 
acting, all about the looking-glass, and on throwing up his bands to give emphasis to 
his plea of innocence, down came the front of the “dock,” displaying his nether limbs 
picky convict garb, plentifully besprinkled with broad-arrows, in readiness for the 
next ac 


found “ guilty 


Had Seen It Before. 


: who made her first great successin Mr. J. M. Barrie's play The Little 

Minis‘er, was appearing in that piece at a suburb:n theatre when the manager told her 

an evening t a gentleman was coming round to see her at the conclusion of 
e act. 


Miss Lane did not catch the name, and thought that a representative of the local paper 
wished to interview her. At the end of the act, the actress found a quiet-looking gentle- 
man awaiting her with the manager. Without stopping for an introduction, she began 
telling him ail about herself, in order to get the interview over as quickly as possible, 
«T re you are enjoying the play,” she said when she had finished. 


” yes,” he answered. 
“Don’t you think it is a pretty play ” asked Miss Lane. 
ee p 


* Quite a pretty play,” was the rep! 
“ Did you see it when it was at the 

“Oh yes, I saw quite a lot of it. You see, I wrote it!” 
The quiet gentleman was Mr. J. M. Barrie himself. 


Miss Grace Lane, 


inal illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street. London, W.C. 
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an a; us to help fishermen in 
locating shuais of herrings. It ts a sort of telephone—as 
soon as the fish touch @ wire under water a bell above the 
surface rings. | 
The herring-fleet rode o'er the waves, 
The men were half asleep, 
When ting-a-ling the be! 
rang out— 
A voice came from the 


deep: 


“Hallo! You there? We've 
just arrived. 
We thought you'd like to 
know. 
We're herrings passing, 80 
be quick ; 
You'll miss us if you're 
slow.” 


Up jum the fishers, 
8 their nets, 
re) drew them in pell-mell. 
“ What fools we were,” the herrings wailed, 
“To stop and ring that bell!” 


THE POLITE BURGLAR. 

(Recently, burglars made a raid on the mansion of Mr? 
A; W. Perkin, J.P., at Greenford Green, near Harrow, and 
got clear away with a quantity of valuable silver articles. 
Mr. Perkin told @ newspaper r entative that his 
visitors were very | saigrsroni in their manner, and that 
they had refrained doing any damage tn the house.] 

When the very gentle burglar 
A-burgling gently goes, 

Tbe manners of Society 
Invariably he knows. 


eee — 


He wears kid gloves upon his hands, 
To hide his finger 


prints, 
In eBauatie: the Upper 
e 


. 
Could get some useful : 
hints. 


He never makes a noise, 
but walks 
Most quietly o’er the 
floor ; 
He never slams a window down 
Or bangs a creaking door. 


When late at night the house he roams 
With firm, but silent tread, 

He tries his best to fail to rouse 
The people over-head ! 


&_/PECORDED i? RHYME 


THE HERRING TELEPHONE. | 
[4 Swedish clockmaker (says a | 
Paris contemporary) has just made | 


LY, 
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DON’T WORK AT HOME. 
[A tritcr in the Daily Express euggeste that it would be 
much more satisfactory to work at home than waste time 
} daily travelling to and from an office.] 
| I thought it was a splendid thing 
And time to save designed, 
_ To do my office work at 
home— 
But now I’ve changed 
my mind. 


For first I’m asked to mow 
the lawn, 

. And then to pay a call, 

mt SS To take a letter to the 


post, 
To mend the garden 
wall. 


Quite willingly I'd do all 
ese, 
But here’s the final blow— 
My wife says: “‘Mind the baby dear, 
For shopping I must go.” 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 

[The Rev. R. J. Campbell (says the Duily Express) has 
sent a new frying pan toa man in Harrogate to replace one 
spoilt while a man and his wife were absorbed in reading 
@ sermon by Mr. Campbell. Other celebrities have also been 
approached for compensation and we give here a few lelters 
from their post-bags.| 
Tos Pantomime Funny Man: 

“Tetrained myself with laughing at 
Your jokes the other day. 

I now inclose the doctor's bill, 
Which you, of course, will pay?” 


Tue Prano MANUFACTURER: 
* Please put new windows in my house, 
The neigbbours shattered three. 
When I, the grand piano 


are 
ich you had sold to 
me.” 


Tas Famous ARTIST: 
“I visited your picture 


show 
And while I gazed with 
awe, 
My watch was sneaked— 
I’m not insured— 
Need I say any more?” 


Tse Wine MeRcHAnt: 
ss i eeare to say, two nights ago, 
hen I’d imbibed your wine, 
A p’liceman found me, ran me in— 
id s'pose you'll pay the fine?” 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 

in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 

your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


GIVE US PEACE! 
[Four Basuto chiefs have come to London to see the King. 
One of the first questions they asked was, “Can't someone 
stop the noise?” 


A Chieftain, from a land afar 
Cried, “ Chauffeur, let us tarry, 

The rattle and the racket are 
Enough to wake Old Harry. 


“When in Basutoland I 
dwelt, 

My life was quiet and 
balm 


y. 
There are no ‘taxis’ on the 
veldt 
And ‘taxis’do annoy me. 


“ No Suffragette may make 
a row 
In that far sunny land, 
Or tax collectors ; and, I'l) 


vow, 
No strident German band. 


“Then take me back—TI’ll have no more, 
I’m sick of London's joys, 

With Suffragettes and Bernard Shaw— 
Can't someone stop that noise ? ” 


GOOD-BYE TO TRAMPS. 


[Mr. G. E. Trent, speaking at Bedford recently, said that 
the really picturesque tramp ts fast dying out.) 


He used to ask at our back door, 
With deprecating smirk, 

For just a trifle—nothing more= 
To keep him out of work. 


His hat was green from 
wind and wet, 
His trousers were gro- 
tesque. 
We giggled at his coat— 
and yet 
He was so picturesque, 


In splodgy boots he 
ambled down 
Our path into the 


lane, 
Wealmost flourished half- 
a-crown 
To lure him back again. 


No more his plaintive voice is heard 
ae us, because 
e’s dying out—and, ’pon my word, 
Life ‘ent what it til J 
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A Royal Benedict. 


Kine Manvex or Portucat, they say, is to marry 
King Edward’s niece, Princess Beatrice of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha. 

If the rumour be true—and it looks as though it 
might be—one cannot help feeling a little bit sorry 
for the boy-King; not that there is anything to be 
said against his itera Queen, but because of a story 
that recently filtered through the walls of the Royal 
Palace in Lisbon. 

The young King was standing in a window recess 
one day when his mother, Qucen Amélie, and the 
Prime Minister entered the room. They did not 
notice the King, who remained staring absently out 
of the window. 


Chose Another Lady. 

In a few minutes, however, the sound of his own 
mame attracted his attention. His mother wae dis- 
cussing with the Prime Minister who should be the 
future Queen of Portugal ! 

Quick as thought King Manuel flung back the 
curtain that concealed him and advanced into the 
room. He wasted no words, but told them bluntly 
he had overheard what they had said, and that 
nothing would induce him to marry any other than 
the lady of his choice. 

His mother pressed him to give her name, and, to 
her dismay, he gave the name of a daughter of one 
of her own ladies-in-waiting. They had played 


together as children, he said, and they were devoted 
to each other; but, though she is beautiful and is of 
the noblest blood in Portugal, she is not “ Royal,” 
and the Queen absolutely forbade such a match to bo 
thought of. 

But the young King has a will of his own. “I 
shall marry her or nobody,’’ he declared, passionately 
and left the Queen and the Prime Minister petrified 
with horror. 

The story of this little affair leaked out, and there 
has been a good decal of uneasiness throughout 
Portugal in consequence, for it is admitted on all 
hands that the young King must strengthen his posi- 
tion by a good marriage. And a Princess of Saxc- 
Coburg-Gotha would have the blessing of both 
Britain and Germany. 

Sorry for the Women. 

His words to his councillors on his accession are, 
preg the must touching speech that ever came 
rom a throne. 

“Yesterday I was a midshipman,” he said, simply; 
“to-day I am a King. I know nothing about reign- 
ing because I am very young and never thought of 
being King. Thus, I beg of you to be my friends, 
and give me good advice.’ 

He commenced his reign by pardoning a largo 
number of mutinous sailors, me their wives and 
families went in hundreds to the palace to offer their 
thanks. A deputation was admitted to the Royal 
presence, and a most dramatic scene followed. 

The women knelt and kissed the boy’s hamds, 
sobbing in wild bursts of emotion. Seeing ono of 
the women convulsively sobbing and holding a child 
to her breast, he took the child in his arms and 
kissed it tenderly on both cheeks. 

“He was very sorry for us,” the woman said after- 
wards. “Poor boy; the teara were in his eyes when 
be saw that we were weeping.” 


But his boyish Majesty does not forget to stand 
upon his dignity when occasion ariscs, and he will 
‘mot permit the courtiers to take advantage of his 
youth, 

An instance of this is the case of one of the palace 
doctors. Just as the lords-in-waiting take their turn 
week by week to attend at Court, so there must be 
always one of the Royal doctors at the palace. It 
happened that one doctor went off to visit some of 
his private pationts during the time he was expected 
to devote his exclusive services to the inmates of the 
palace. 

The King was not feeling well that day, and he 
summoned the doctor, but, of course, that gentleman 
was nowhero to be found. Manuel was indignant at 
such neglect, and ordered that on hig return the 
doctor should bo brought immediately to his presenco. 
When the truant arrived the King courteously, but 
firmly, told him that, when “in-waiting,’” he must 
not leave tho palace. 

The doctor tricd to brazen it out. 

“Does the Queen know thisP” he asked. 

“I know it. That is sufficient,’ answered the 
King. “You may retire,” 

een 9 Gee emee) 


“Lire is full of trials.’ 
“Yes, thank goodness.’ 
“Why do you say that?” 
“Tm a lawyer.” 
— sie 


Housekeeper: “You're a big, healthy man; why 
don’t you go to work?” 

Tramp: “Lady, I'll tell ye me trouble. 
unhappy medium.”’ 

““What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, ye see, I’m too heavy for light work, an’ 
too light for heavy work.’ . 


I’m an 


“P.W.” might also stand for “ Patriots Wakened,” which will be true when they have read our new serial, * While Britain 
Slept,” of which the splendid opening instalment will appear on March 12th. 


Look out for It. 


a a 
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“Wi Wty 


(Here, with the 
country ag 
awakening to the need 
for national defence, 
ts a timely article on 
the foe that is already in our midst—that ts, the German spy, 
who is to be found in this country in almost incredible 
numbers. No man is betier informcd on this subject than 
Mr. William Le Queux, the ever popular novelist, and, 
startling though Mr. Le Queux’s revelations are, he assures 
us that, for diplomatic reasons, he has rather under than 
over stated the case. Men of the Tottenham murderers type 
are not the only dangerous aliens in England.) 


Tue subject of German spies in England is one in 
which I have long taken a very great interest. 

The British public haa never yet fully realised how 
overrun is our country by foreign spies, and the 
peril involved. : 

It is part of the Englishman’s creed to jeer at 
those who speak of spies, because, as he bluntly puts 
it, we have nothing to conceal. In this, the “man in 
the street” is making a fatal error. 


#hotographed Our Proposed Naval Base. 

We have as much, and far more, to conceal than 
they have in Germany, where to photograph or pry 
within three miles of a fortress means that you will 
quickly be inside it. . 

Now, to prove to my own satisfaction how easy it 
is for a spy to investigate our defences, I went a 
short. time ago to Rosyth, and with a camera, photo- 
graphed the whole of the proposed naval base from 
a dozen different points. Thie I did in actual sight 
of clerks and officials working in the corrugated-iron 
offices on the spot! 

Further, I took out a six-inch ordnanco map, and 
marked in additional details. 

I also took from @ small boat a set of photographs 
of the caissons of the Forth Bridge, which will, no 
doubt, be destroyed by the invader when “the Day” 
comes. 

I made inquiry into the situation of each of the 
200 odd telegraph wires that run through North 
Queensferry. Further, I photographed the forts at 


Dalmeny and Inverkeithing, as well as those at Inch- 
keith. And nobody challenged me! Indeed, a local 
policeman actually assisted me in gathering informa- 
tion, though he did not know me from Adam. 

Have I really met any spies in England? 
I have! 

For the past four years I have beon busy investigat- 
ing cases of alleged spies, and on more than one 
occasion I have watched their movements. With my 
friend, Mejor Alfred J. Reed, who lives near Perth, 
and who had the courage the other day to make a 
stirring speech descriptive of the work of the German 
spy in England, I have made a special study of the 
mere system, 

‘ive years ago the French General Staff were very 
busy in England, but to-day they have retired in 
favour of the emissaries of the Secret Police of Berlin, 
who are actively collecting data for the German 
General Staff in view of the coming dash on our 
shores. 

Here, in London, there lives a man, a well-known 
and highly-respected German, who is head of a whole 
brigade of travelling “agents”—men who go up and 
down the country, and have knowledge of every 
foreigner in the pay of Germany. 


Spies Disguised as Bandsmen. 

The actual spy is seldom a German. He is gener- 
ally an Italian, a Frenchman, or a harmless, law- 
ebiding and industrious Swiss. He is welcomed, and 
taken to the Englishman’s bosom. He moves in 
every walk of life; he may be a fat moneylender or 
a talkative hairdresser, a lean musician in a theatre 
orchestra, or an itinerant bandsiman. 

And, speaking of bandsmen, I met three personally 
not long ago, young fellows hailing from, the Father- 
land, who had just beon giving the back streets of 
Leeds a musical treat; but, at the same time, had 
been carefully investigating the quickest means by 
—— the water supply of that city could be cut 
0 

And one of these enthusiasts, only a month ago, in 
a café on the Alster, in Hamburg, actually boasted 
to me that he and his friends had carefully mapped 
out the water-mains of Bradford, Birmingham, and 
of the whole East-end of London! 

A year ago I was acquainted with two of these 
inquisitive gentry, who lived at Epping, end were 
very busy amplifying the ordnance maps. However, 


Yes, 


A Chat with Mr. WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


after the speech in the House of Commons of my 
friend, Golanal Lockwood, the member for Epping, 
they suddenly made themselves scarce. 

Spies are actively at work in Glasgow, where they 
are at this moment investigating the defences of 
the Clyde; at Chatham, where it is known that they 
have agents in the dockyard trying to obtain the 
secrets of the “transmitting room” of our newest 
battleships; at Portsmouth, and all along the Essex 
and Suffolk coasts. 

Yet the public close their eyes to the survey these 
spies are so openly carrying out in view of “The 
Day,” as it is known in the German Army. 

An attempt was made to sccure all the confidential 
data I had collected before writing my forecast, “The 
Invasion of 1910,’ and, when that failed, I was on 
three separate occasions threatened with a violent 
death if I dared to publish the book, or expose the 
German plans! 

I sent the letters of the spice to Scotland Yard, 
where they were handed over to the special branch 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. 


Accurate Maps Win a Battle. 

During my secret investigations into the presence 
of spies in this country I have had, sometimes, to keep 
queer company, but you will understand that it 
would not do to talk too freely about my experi- 
ences, as the spies don’t know me, or that I know 
them. 

The information our possible foes possess about us 
is positively astounding. Lately I had in my hand 
a sheet of a six-inch ordnance map of the country 
around Weybourne, in Norfolk, and the details 
written in upon it by the spy were such as were 
absolutely amazing, even to me, who know the 
thoroughness of their methods. 

And yet to mention spics in England is generally 
to bring down ridicule on one’s head. “We have 
nothing to conceal,’’ le say. Haven’t wo? It is 
of vital importance that our offensive and defensive 
resources should be kept secret, as anyone but a fool 
knows that accurate maps and information are half the 
battle to anenemy. Are not we English like the ostrich 
burying its head 5 
in the sand at ,.. 
the sign of 
approaching 


danger. 
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By “ Chinstrap.”* 


Tug majority of civilians—at least, this is my ex- 
perience—are under the impression that military 
bands are maintained and paid for by the Govern- 
ment, and that they, therefore, as tax-payers, 
support them. Well, inasmuch as Government makes 
a grant to each band for instruments, and pays the 
players, there is something in this view. 

But if military bands depended on the Govern- 
ment allowance for their existence, they would soon 
cease to exist; at all events, as bands worthy of the 
namo, and, as a matter of fact, a regimental band 
is to all intents and purposes supported by the 
officers of the regiment. 


Bands are Self-supporting. 

[I do not mention this as a grievance, for the 
officers have the use of the band for their guest- 
nights, dances, and other entertainments, and it is 
ant right they should pay for the privilege; I simply 
mention it as a little known fact. 

Subalterns pay a small monthly subscription to 
what is known as the “subaltern’s band”—that is, 
the drums and fifes, and are not called upon to sub- 
ecribe to the band fund proper. 

But on promotion to captain every officer has to 
subscribe a month’s pay (roughly, £15) to the band 
fund, and thereafter pays a monthly subscription. 
lt is quite customary, too, for officers musically in- 
clined to present the band with epecial instruments, 
though, of course, these are voluntary gifts. 

To some extent the band is self-supporting. Its 
services, of course, are given free for any military 
purposes, but it is allowed to receive payment for 
playing in public. oe 

As, for example, at exhibitions, Sunday concerts, 
or other civilian entertainments, while individual 
bandsmen may be allowed to accept private engage- 
ments in theatre orchestras or elsewhere, provided 
their military duty is not thereby interfered with. 

Bandsmen are usually extremely well-behaved men, 
possibly because music hath charms to soothe the 


savage breast, more probably because they must 
necessarily be intelligent. 

They form a small community by themselves, 
having their own barrack-room, or rooms, their own 
commander, the bandmaster, and their own non- 
commissioned officers. 

Their pay is ouly a little better than the ordinary 
privates, but, then, they can augment it by private 
work, while they share in the earnings of the band. 

The bandmaster is an _ important personage. 
Formerly, bandmasters were often appuinted direct 
from the ranks of civilian musicians, but now the 
would-be military bandmaster must join the Army 
in the ordinary way and work up from private. 
Sits at the Officers’ Mess Table. 

The bandmaster is sometimes given the honorary 
rank of lieutenant, as in the case of the famous 
Godfreys, but ordinarily he is a Warrant Officer, 
rauking uext after the sergeant-major. 

His pay is 6s, a day in the Royal Garrison Artillery 
or Royal Engineers, 5s. 6d. a day in the Cavalry, 
and Sa. a day in the Foot Guards and Infantry of 
the line. But his incomo is considcrably augmented 
by his share of the band’s earnings. 

Re is tho only non-commissioned officer who has 
the privilege of sitting at the officers’ mese-table. 
That is, it is the custom throughout the Service to 
invite Mr, ——- (the bandmaster is always addressed 
as Mr.) into the mess-room on guest aight after 
the King’s health has been drunk. He takes a seat 
by the President, and is regaled with a glasa of wine 
and a cigar. 

The military bandsman is, on the whole, uncom- 
monly well-off, and for him the ordinary soldier’s 
bugbear of unemployment when he leaves the Service 

‘has few terrors, as being a skilled musician, and 
usually a mon of excellent character, he has little 
dithculty in getting @ post in a civilian band or 
orchestra. 

“ Wor’s the hurry, Jimmy?” 

‘‘Can’t stop, sonny. Just been ’elping a conjurin’ 
chap to make en old gent.’s gold watch disappear |”? 

aot FP tee 

Sixcteton: “I am feeling miserable, doctor. I 
can’t get my mind on my business, my appetite is 
gone, and I can’t sleep. What would you advise me 
to do?” 

Dr. Wise: 


“Marry the girl. 
please !” 


Half-a-guinea, 


WEARING BABIES AS BADGES. 

THe destruction by fire of the flect of house-boats 
at Canton the other day, when nearly one thousand 
persons lost their lives, is but the latest, and by no 
means the greatest, of many similar catastrophes. 

In Canton 400,000 people spend their whole exist- 
ence in boats, which are there called sampans. They 
are born in thom, live in them, from infancy to old 
age, and, finally, die in them. Collectively, these 
boats form a floating suburb to the city proper, one 
of the most amazing human settlements in the world. 

Every creek is crammed with them. Along tho 
main banks of the river they are huddled twenty 
deep, so close together that the covering of mats 
appears continuous ag far as the eye can reach. And 
each sampan houses a separate family, with its own 
big brazier-lamp, which serves for heating, lighting, 
and cooking the evening meal. 

The scene, when a roally serious conflagration once 
gets a proper hold in the midst of these floating 
wooden es, may be imagined. Escape is impos- 
sible, except for those moored at the outermost edge. 
And the havoc is made the more dreadful by the fact 
that all the female dwellers in sampans must be 
married women and mothers. 

_This latter regulation is a city ordinance, and is 
rigidly enforced by officers detailed for the purpose. 
As a result, the woman of the sampan usually goes 
about her business with a baby strapped to her back, 
wearing it, in fact, much asa graduate of a university 
Wears en academic hood, or as a London ’bus-driver 
displays hia badge. 

It saves her a lot of trouble in answering questions, 
which is well, for her time is valuable. She directs 
the sampan, and all that is within it, being at once 
housewife, cook, nurse, and gondolier. 

————<7~xyV5e___ 

“ARE you going to settle anything on your 
daughter?” asked the young man with the cigarette 
and languid air. 

“Well, it rather looks, if she marries you, that she 
is going to settle something on me,’’ replied tho 
parent. 

et fe 

Busrvess Man: “Here’s a shilling for you to go to 
the concert.” 

Office Boy: “Thankee, sir. Anything I can do for 
‘ou P 
* Business Man: “Yes; learn to whistle a new song 
for the office. I am a little tired of the old ones.’4, 


ent does not mind finding his shop invaded by a ravenoue h 
ecid ue a0 contented were your homes invaded by a foreign enemy. 


ost clamouring for copies of “ P.W.", but neither he nor you 
“While Britain Slept,” tella you what that would be like. 


iE 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


-——n 


Taz flat 
spit of 
Sandy Hook 
lay away to 


and the sheavy roll of the Atlantic was beginning to lift 
the great steamer—to lift her gently and to let her down 


U as gently, yet not so gently but several of her engers 
\ promptly, dicsppaared below to seek counsel of stewards 
} and stewardesses as to the most efficacious (and least 


unpleasant) of the many reputed preventives of sea- 
} eicknees. 
' The more seasoned voyagers kept on the promenade 
{ and to rs worthy 
appetite for the dinner, for which the Royal nsatlantic 
Line is famous. 
it In the chart-room Captain Kemp and the chief engineer 
{ were talking earnestly er. 
“You're dead eure the thing’s right, Mac?" asked the 
former. 
“Sairtain! She's running as sweet and smooth as 
{ cream. She'll no’ fail us. Say the word, Cap, and the 
' Crusader’ rip through it at a rate that'll surprise 


The skipper considered long and anxiously. The word 
‘was not 80 easy to say as might appear. Outward bound 
two weeks ago, Mclver had come to him full of an 
iavention for improving the ship's engines. 

Deep down in the steamer's bowels, prowling round his 
beloved machinery, a scheme had flashed acroas the mind 
of the Scot—how by altering the distribution of the steam, 
by putting more lap on the H.P. valve, and rearranging 
the 


deck to enjoy the beautiful evenin 


M.P. and L.P. valves, too, he could, when he gave 


his sweetheart the maximum cut-off, get knots more out of 


her and attain a speed that would open the eyes of the 


great Rankine himself, . . 
Like a true, cautious Caledonian, he had retired to his 


the engines at New York. 


His ibility was so t. Vessel, , Mails, and 
near Phericand vols—the satety of them all depended on 


was a big 
ing when 


of thing i 
with a staff of shipyard mechanics aboard. 
Sup the untried mechanism 


ripp 


course, that would be a mighty fine feather in their caps, 
but—~- 

He glanced at McIver, who wae standing with hie hands 
behind his back, gazing fixedly through the window at 
the water, and he opened his mouth to eay the word—and 
then before his mind’s eye there flashed a picture of his 
happy home in Sefton Park; of his dear wife and 
daughter and his boys at school. It was like a cold 
douche—he caught his breath and shivered. _ 

How nearly he had done it! Forgetting his fireside. 

hat was where the pinch of failure would be felt the 
most. All the glory, all the reward of success—however 
great the chances—they were not worth that risk! 

“No, Mac,” he said, quietly but firmly. “I’m sorry, 
old fellow, but I can’t do it. n't think it’s for lack of 
confidence in you—I believe in Pye! Mac, and I believe 
that this thing of youre would work out right. But 
suppose it didn’t! I'ma family man, you know, Mac.” 

6 engineer turned and faced him. _ 

“Oh, come, Komp! You're not going to back out of it 
Now, ara you,” he said. “after letting me go to all this 
trouble? Not that I mind that, of course—I enjoyed it, 
and I'm glad I did it, because it’s convinced me more 
than ever that I'm on a grand thing. But, man, fancy 
you on an old boat having the chance of beating the 
record and not taking it!” : . 

“Yes, Mac, you've a right to complain after my allowing 
you to go so far. It seemed so easy a ‘fortnight ago to 
arrange this little surprise. It often happens that way— 
one decides on a future policy or course of action and then, 
later on, when the time comes for an irrevocable decision, 
the momentous consequences are more keenly realised 
— of their nearness, and one simply hae to change 


“I'm a mixture of hopes and fears, Mac, and the fears 


—— ¥ 
SS have it. But never mind, old man; you shall see 


starboard, 


board and a 


ven McIver permission to 


engineer 


“While Britain Slent’" would seem to refer to the only time when people didn’t buy “P.W"” 
of our new great invasion serial, which starts shortly. 
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A Splendid Story Telling How International Peace was , 
Nearly Disturbed. | 


By R. M. CONNOLD. 


honourable Government conscientiously believed that thei: 
attitude in the matter was just and mght. 

“Strange to say, despite the activities of the ubiquitou: 
pressman, no word of this dispute has yet been given t 
the world, though in the high dclomatic circles of the tw: 
countries concerned it has been regarded as very grave 
indeed. 

“Matters became so serious that both nations, anxiour 
for the sake of humanity, to avoid extreme measures i 
possible, asreed to take the negotiations out of the usua 
ambassadorial channels, and arranged that a very hig! 
official from each of the Governments should meet on 
neutral ground to discuss them. \ 

“So the Foreign Minister of the other country and I 
the Foreign Minister of Palatania, have held a conference 
in an American city, and, gentlemen, I say it with regre’ 
and shame, | find that my country is altogether in th 
rong in this affair. We have been misled; our source: 
of information have been unreliable; some of our officials 
both civil and military, have allowed their zeal to outrur 
their honour. 

“ Now, the other country has given us until Friday nex! 
to withdraw our troops from—from a certain place, and i! 
at noon on that day they have not marched out, ou: 
iis will receive his passport, and the guns wil. 

re, 

“Tb will be war, gentlemen—a terrible war! It is toe 
awful to contemplate. Palatania is a rich and powerfu 
sonny and I do not doubt that she would win, but, oh 
it would be cruel, horrible; it woukl be that most dreadfu. 
thing on earth, an unjust war! 

“ What would be the verdict of history upon my natior 
and upon me? I, who hold the cause of internationa’ 
peace dearer almost than life itself. shall be held up ts 
eternal execration as a statesman who plunged two grea: 
peoples into unnecessary, unrighteous war!” 

@ poor man, quite overcome with emofion, rose anc 
paced the cabin for a few moments in silence, the other: 
waiting respectfully. At length he resumed his seat and 
continued : 

“The result of our conference was too important t: 
cable—there aro some matters in diplomacy that are toc 
grave to be transmitted that way, even in code, and it 
this case especially so, as the news would be so confound 
ing to my Cabinet that they might reasonably think o:! 
forgery, and refuse to act until my return. 

“So, finding that by taking a special train to New York 
and booking on the South Carolina 1 could reach home or 
Thursday evening next, I convened a meeting of the 
Cabinet by cable to assemble at the time I was due t 
arrive, intending to drive straight there from the station 
That would have given ample time for the Ministers t. 
hear my report, and, allowing for the difference in the 
sun’s time. to instruct our Ambassador and to withdraw 
our troops before the hour fixed by—by the other country. 

“But, dreadful calamity, the ship broke down, and 
though the Captain sought to assure me that all would 
soon be put right, and that she would arrive little, if at 
all, behind time, I dared not stay and see ancther shir 
pass us, and thus lose perhaps the only chance of carrying 
out my plan. Oh, terrible combination of misfortunes ' 
The South Carolina had no wireless installation—it was t« 
be fitted on her return—nor, I perceive. have you. 

“That, gentlemen, is the story, and I hope that you can 
help me. T do not know yoar speed, but I hope you car 
push on and land me in time. Any extra expense you 
incur your company will, of course, charge to my Govorn. 
ment, and the bill shall be paid without question.” 

The Count paused and looked anxionsly at the Captain 
who, elbow on table and chin in hand, had intently 
followed the great statesman’s words. After a moment's 
thoucht he replied : 

“Don’t you think, Your Excellency, that you're asking 
rather a big thing? Why, the South Carolina is a new 
boat, practically tieing with a German for the record run 
and her time-table is arranged accordingly. Now, the 
Crusader is a ten-year-old, and though ehe held a record 
in her day, she is a ‘back number’ now, as you heard the 
Yankee say. 

“For you to reach your capital by Thursday evening you 
must leave Liverpool by noon on Wednesday, which you 
could have done comfortably but for the South Carolina's 
ill-luck. But aé’re not due there till Thursday night!" 

The statesman leaped wildly from his chair, with his 
hands clasping his head, and reeled backwards as if he 
had been struck. 

“Oh, then I cannot do it!” he cried, gasping it out 
hoarsely. He collapsed into his chair and taid his head 
upon the tahto between his outspread arms. The secretary. 
overcome with agitation, sat uneasily on the settee. limp. y 
wringing his hands. Kemp and McIver, profoundly im 
pressed by the tremendous seriousness of the affair, looked 
upon them in silent, heartfelt pity. 

Presently the statesman raised his head, and you could 
seo him stiffening his lip, as if ashamed of the emotion he 
had shown. He looked squarely at the two officers in 
turn and said : 

“Forgive me, gentlemen. I was overwrought. I hope 
T have not upset you. Of course, you cannot help me; 
you cannot do impossibilities.” 

Captain Kemp drummed his fingers nervously on the 
table, and, looking up, caught MclIver’s eye. In those five 
seconds during which the two gazed at each other their 
brains held silent communion. McIver nodded, and Kemp 


turned to tho piers a Secck 
“Your Excellency,”” he said, “we dee thise 
with you in your great trouble, and if we cea hele oe we 
will. Maybe Mr. McIver here can find an extra knot or 
need not say which, but it is an Eastern nation. How the | two hidden in his engines, and, if eo, I will take it upon 
dispufe arose and what it is about is immaterial, but you | myself to land you at Queenstown, where you can use the 
will, of course, understand that my great, dignified, and telegraph, though we are not supposed to call there, 


— this thing through in due time, and I hope, for 
your sake, that it’ll pan out rich. We'll have the 
general manager aboard wien we get home. e's 
an enterprising chap, and he'll give you the Crusader for 
a trial run, even if he has to take her off the service for a 
month or two.” 

“Oh, I know that, Kemp; but look at the scoop we'll 
make if we do it without anybody knowing! Think of 
the advairtisement, man—for the Line, for the boat, and 
for us! Think of the romance of it, an’, eh, mon, think 
o’ the graun’ boom we'll be having in the peeaerers ye 

But Captain Kemp shook his head slowly. He was not 
to be moved—the responsibilty was too great. So, with- 
out any bitterness (they understood and esteemed each 
other too wel] for that), the two officers went down to the 
dining-saloon to preside at their respective tables, while 
the Crusader surged onwards at her steady eighteen knots. 


the Crusader came up with the 
ankee flier, which had left New 
Captain Kemp 


Tn the forenoon next da 
South Carolina, the crack 
York six hours before her, hove to. 
maneuvred close by and slowed down. 

“ Anything wrong, sir?’’ he hailed her commander. 

“Yes; starboard propellor-shaft broke last night. But 
we're repairing it, and shall be able to get along soon.” 

“Can I help you at all, sir? Tools or tackle of any 


“No, thanks; we've al! we need. Much obliged, all the 
same.” 

“All well?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye! After you directly.” 

Captain Kemp waved his hand, and the passengers on 
the two steamers crowded at the rails, fluttering hand- 
kerchiefe and shouting valedictions to each other, The 
Crusoder's telegraph cianged the message to the engineers 
to pick up speed once more, and just as the space between 
the ships commenced to widen an excited person on the 
American vessel ran to her side and called : “Stop!” 

Kemp rang the telegraph again, and the (rusader's 
propellers stopped instantly. 

A stentorian voice came across the water. “ Crusader, 

lease stand by for a hoat. Party coming aboard you. 
Matter of great importance. Won't detain you many 
minutes."” 

“All right! Look sharon!" rentied Kemp. 

A few minutes later three men clinihbed the rope ladder 
that had been dropped over the side of the Crusader—the 
first an officer of the South Carolina, the second a dis- 
tinguished-looking foreign gentleman, and the last a young 
man carrying a dispatch-box, who appeared to be a sort of 
secretary. 

Captain Kemp ret them, and led them to his private 

§ American officer at once introduced his 


toom. The 
companions. 

“How do, Captain Kemp! Hope T find you in the 
pink? This is Count Gerade, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Palatania, and this Herr Vertraute, his secretary. 
Captain Kemp, gentlemen.” 

The visitors bowed ceremoniously and shook hands with 
the skipper. 

“For some reason or other,” the American continued 
briskly, “the Count wishes to transfer from our boat to 
yours. Our breakdown has greatly disturbed him, and he 
is afraid that if he stays with us he may arrive too late— 
some important affair of State, I helieve, though, of course, 
he has told us nothing. Despite our assurances that we 
shall be all richt in an hour or two, and that the chances 
against your getting in before us are sbout a thonsand to 
one—for, of course, Captain, the (‘rusader is a back 
number, isn’t she, compared with the South Carolina, any- 
way ’—he persists in leaving us. Says he prefers to 
on the move; another hour’s standing still’ll drive him 
mad. and so on. 

“The Count’ll no doubt explain his reasons to you, 80 
I'll be off. All his bagzace is here, except the heavy stuff. 
which will’ be forwarded. Of course. when we overhaul 

‘ou a few hours hence we shan't be able to stop and take 
him back. Good-bye, Captain; good-bye, gentlemen! 
Will report you at Liverpac!.” 

The Yankee bustled off, and as soon as his boat had 
cleared her side the Creésuder moved away and quickly left 
the disabled greyhound behind. 

The new arrivals remained closeted with the Captain. 
and the Count at once commenced to relate his troubles. 
not without much agitation, experienced diplomat though 
he was. The poor gentleman was evidently over-wrought 
and perilously near a nervous collapse. 

Almost before he had uttered his first sentence McIver 
came in for a word with Kemp on some inatter relating to 
the ship, and the Count stopped short, obviously waiting 
for him to depart. But the Captain, observing this, 
said : 

“Proceed, Your Excellency. This gentleman is onr 
chief envineer, and, as you appear to be concerned about 
getting across quickly, he is, after all. the person most 
interested, so he may as well hear all you have to say.” 

“Ach, 20!" replied the Count. “Very well. But you 
will, of course. understand, gentlemen, that what T say is 
in the strictest confidence.” 

“Certainly,” replied the two officers. 
on us.” 

“Zo! Then I wil! tell you from the beginning as 
shortly as I can, and tho story is this: 

“My Covernment has for some time been in somewhat 
strained diplomatic relaticns with another great Power—I 


“You may rely 
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“Take courage, gentlemen! I promise nothing, but will 
try. I can accommodate you with comf le state- 
tooms, and will ring for the a, to conduct you to 
fhem. Lunch will be on the tab es in half an hour. : 


An hour or two later, when the well-fed passengers 
strolled out of the saloons on to the sunlit decks, t ey 
ed the observation to each other that the wind seem 

have risen since morning. Then someone leaned over 
the rail and noticed the unusual size of the wave that 
creamed away from the bow and stretched away behind, 
still frothy white, as far as the eye could see. 

“ By Jove,” the man exclaimed, “ but she's travelling!” 

“Gee whiz!” eaid another. “I guess ebe’s slipping 
through it!” 

“Crikey, dad! Come and look!” called a youngster 
with half his body hanging over the bottom rail. 

A chorus of ejaculations of astonishment went up from 
the people that now crowded to the side. 

‘‘Say young man,” asked a Yankee pasrenger, button- 
holing a ‘steward passing along the: promenade deck with 
a ee of coffee, “what's the top epeed of this here 
packet?”’ 

“Nineteen knots, sir. That was her speed when she 
held the record.” 

“Nineteen knots! Rubbish! Tell your grandmother! 
She’s doing twenty-three if she’s doing one.” 

“What is she doing?” cried a lady, holding 4 her 
wrist to look at the watch in her bracelet. ‘We shall pass 
close by that schooner. How far ahead is she!” 

By common consent the schooner was three miles off, 
and, with the excitement now at fever pitch, every Be 
senger stood, watch in hand, to time the stretch. e 
Crusader laid herself down to it, and in something under 
nine minutes she whizzed past the eailer within a cable's 
length, and dropped her behind—a lovely picture of milk- 
white canvas soaring against a deep blue sky. 

“Mr. Riley,” cried the lady with the wrist-watch, 
“you're a yachteman. What's that ship making?” 

“ About eight knots, no more.” 

The Yankee was scribbling away in a pocket-book. 
“T've worked it out,” he shouted in a moment. “Over 
teconty-thee knots—call it twenty-three! What did I tell 

‘ou, eh?” 

” And at that moment, right aft on the deck above the 
churning screws, the Captain and chief engineer read it 
off on the patent log. 

“Twenty-three point four! Mac, I congratulate you— 
you're a genius—your fortune’s made! And we'll avert 
that war—if she can keep it up, that is. Do you think 
the ship’l! stand it? She wasn’t built for such a speed as 
this.” There was a shade of anxiety in the skipper's 
voice as he asked the question. 

"Stand it! Of course she'll stand it, man! She's 
Clyde-built !"” 

y now the amazing thing was the only foie in the 
ship. Passengers waylaid the officers begged 
enlightenment, but these, unwilling to display their 
ignorance, shrugged their shoulders and eaid : 

“Don't know. She's found her heels, that's all. Yes, 
ask the chief if you like, but better not; he’s a dour 
man!” 

Later in the day the Count, taking the air in a quiet 
corner of the boat-deck. accidentally met the Captain going 
his rounds. Kemp noted with thankfulness the change in 
the statesman’s expression—though anxious still, that 
dreadful look of terror in the depths of his eyes had gone. 

The two men emiled at each other and passed the time of 
day, and the Count murmured fervently: “ Heaven bless 
you and your friend, Captain. I see you spoke no idle 
words.” ‘Answering only by an encouraging smile, the 
skipper went about his work. 

And so it continued, hour after hour, day after day, 
night after night. The big steamer settled down into her 
stride and forged swiftly through the green seas at this 
great pace as if she had been born to it, while the 
passengers, laughingly making harmless beta and sweep- 
stakos, remained in blissful ioe of the tremendous 
issues hanging on her epeed. On ehe drove, reeli 
off the knots till her ecore had turned two thousand, a 
then, alas! on the Tuesday morning she ran into a wall of 
fog, and, with a whoop of her siren, slowed down to 
quarter speed. 

“Whoop! the whistle roared. “ Whoo-cop/" 

The heavy, blinding cloud settled down upon her like s 
mantle. The double watches right for'ard in the bows 
and high up in the crow’s nest strained their smartin 
eyes int the mist; the Captain on the bridge stood with 
his hand on the telegraph, staring ahead into the invisible, 
alive to every danger, alert to every call. 

Whoop! screamed the siren. Get out of my way, please, 
little ships! I’m a big ‘un, and I have to k on the 
move for my own safety’s sake, but I wouldn't hurt you 
for the world! Whoo-oop!! 

The toot! toot! of a sailing ship on the port tack came 
from somewhere in front, eo near that men’s hearts 
fluttered ; and then, thank God, she cleared, and the next 
blast came faintly to them—toct! toot! 

Clang! came a bell—rlang/ clang! from & little craft 
right ahead. A man’s hoarse shout, an oath, a lad’s 
scream. Captain Kemp rushed to the end of the bridge, 
ani dimly saw, wallowing down below him, a fishing 
gmack and the white, terror-stricken faces of her crew 
looking up at him. A close shave, that! 

Slowly, carefully the Crusader felt her way, like a blind 
man in a strange room, and then, just as despair began to 
settle down upon the Count in the seclusion of his state- 
room, she left the fog-bank as quickly as ehe had entered 
It and emerged into the brilliance of the noonday sun. 
The engines’ hummed their meity tune again, and the 
steamer, picking up her speed, rushed on once more. 

A forest of smoke plumes away out on the port quarter 
Brought the passengers up to view the fleet that this 
portended. By-and-bye the liner crossed the track of it— 
twenty battleshipe in double line ahead steaming eouth- 
west very fast. : 

A wondrous spectacle of might and power they made, 
Qhoss floating fortresses, with great guns peering grimly 


excitement of their passengers, the 
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through grey armour. Every incumbrance was cleared 
from the decks, and through the telescope you could see 
the crews drilling at ‘general qtarters.” 

Over each floated the gorgeous flag of Palatanisa, and 
while the Crusaders passengers idly ised as to why 
that nation should aspire to such vast naval strength, the 
Captain, standing by the Count, said meaningly : 

“That'll be your Special Service Squadron, Your 
Excellency?” 

“Yes, Captain. Come round the north of Scotland 
evidently, for eake of secrecy.” 

Dinner-time came, followed by # concert and the usual 
jollification of the last night at pea, and the happy, tired 
passengers turned in for the night. The brilliant illumina- 
tions of the ealoons were extinguished, the white port- 
holes, glaring like giant eyes acrose the water, flicked out 
one by one, and the darkness, unrelieved by moon or star, 
enwrapped the speeding ship. 

At midnight the silvery beam of the Fastnet bes. 
flashed out far away like glimmer from another world, 
and soon one twinkling spark after another showed itself— 
the lighte of the Irish coast. 

The Captain went down and knocked softly on Count 
Gerade’s door. Y 

“Your Excellency,” he said, “we ehall be off Queens- 
town soon, and if you wish I will drop you there. Or you 
can come on to Liverpool if you prefer. We hope to be 
there by noon.” 

“Thank you, Captain.” came the muffied reply from the 
bedclothes; “I'll stay with you. I have found your words 
mean deeds.” The Count rolled over for his second sleep. 

Morning came, and off the Tuskar a great South 
American liner, the pride and boast of a famous yard, 
homeward bound on her maiden trip, threw them s 


challen 


“ Hallo, Crusoder! Race you for the landing-stage !” 

“With pleasure” fluttered the answering bunting. 

The stranger waited a moment until the Crusader came 
abreast of her, and then leaped forward into her vaunted 


twenty-three and « half knots. The smoke from the 


funnels streamed in clouds far astern, and the two ships 
raced on neck and neck. On they flew, amid the feverish 
marvelling at 
this wondrous thing that had happe: to the ancient 
Transatlantic boat. 

Neck and neck for an hour—two hours—and then the 
South American drew ahead, gradually but surely, til] she 
was half a mile in front. Kemp blew down the speaking- 
tube to the engine-room, 

“She's got the heels of us, Mac. Better let her go. 
ear anes beaten us.” 

“Pinna fash yersel’, mon!” came the reply from the 
depths. “I’ve had a knot up ma sleeve the way 
across. I think 1’ll let her oot the noo!” 

He did, and the people in her fairly felt her leap. Hum 
went the engines, and the whole fabric of the vessel 
vibra‘ed to the tremor. The distance between the two 
ships lessened, and presently the Crusader surged the 
South American within earshot, her passengers c ering, 
stamping, raving, hugging each other in a frenzy of delight. 
Her discomfited rival dropped behind, and marvelled all 
the more. 

‘As the clocks of Liverpool were striking twelve the good 
ship passed her hawsers to the tugs and sidled up to the 
stage. The Count, after writing out a cheque for his 
passage, tipping the stewards with a liberality that made 


them gasp, and embracing the Captain with s fervency 
which made 


that modest man blush with embarrassment, 


bustled across the gangway, followed by his secretary. In 
lees than an hour they steamed out of Lime Street in a 
special train. 


There was no war. The Palatanian Ambassador in a 
far-off land, rising on Friday morning from the breakfast 


table after eating the last meal he expected to sit down to 
in that pleasant country, received a telegram that caused 


him to unpack his trunks. 

The Palatanian soldiers assembled for morning parade 
in full kit. and marched out of the disputed territory with 
colours flying and bands playing, and didn't return for 
dinner. The Special Squadron altered ite course and put 
{nto Madeira for a round of social pleasures. And the 
world never knew that a cloud had appeared to threaten 
the genial atmosphere of international peace. 

Mrs. Kemp's sideboard groans under the weight of a 
magnificent service of silver-gilt plate, which bears upon 
it an inscription in Palatanian of sincere thanks to the 
Captain for services rendered—particulars not stated; and 
sometimes sha opens a velvet-lined case and shows her 
friends the glittering star of a Palatanian Order, which 
ner husband won't wear, and which she doesn’t know why 

e got. 

As for McIver, he’s up on the Clyde. The Royal 
Transatlantic are building an immense ship, a floating town, 
with a forest of funnels to it, amd Mac’s Goang the epgine 
department. When inquisitive newspaper men buttonhole 
him and ask what he expects his new engines will do, he 
BaY6 : ? 
“Oh, maybe thirty knots!” They smile incredulously, 
and Mac turns on his heel, saying, “ A’ richt; wait a wee 
while, then, an’ ye'll see—what ye shall aeo!” 


A Reliable Home Newspaper. 


The DAILY EXPRESS, on account of the exceptional 
attention paid to feminine matters, may well be termed the 
Ideal Home Paper. 
Its news is topical, reliable, and interesting. 
Any newsagent will supply it for One Halfpenny per 
day, or the subscription, 6s. 6d. for three months, including 
postage, may be sent direct to the Publisher. 
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Gc mebody once said, home was the place you go to when the club closes. That wae 


p'ace we would all give our lives to defend, and “ While 
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Telling How a Huntsman Spends His Days. 


Ir is probably the general opinion among fnon- 
hunting people, and, indeed, among many who 
follow the hounds, that the hunt servants, as they 
are called, have a particularly easy time of it. 

Thiy igs a mistaken idea altogether Tho average 
pack of hounds in the hunting, countics proper con- 
sists of from twenty-five to as many as forty couples 
say, sixty or seventy hounds. These have to be fed, 
housed, bedded, and exercised daily all the year 
round. The puppies have to be trained, and the 
ailing dcande. 

The daily routine in the kennels is generally some 
thing like this: On hunting mornings the huntsman, 
whose house often adjoins the kennels, rising soon 
after six, sallies forth in the dark, and, with the 
aid of his assistants, proceeds ta collect the hounds, 
and to take them out for their morning walk, which 
ig never omitted, and which usually occupies the 
best part of an hour, ponerey from seven to eight. 
While they are away, the floors, benches, and troughs 
are thoroughly cleaned and ewilled down. 

When the huntsman returns with the pack about 
eight, he and hig men are at liberty to sit down to 
breakfast, which is usually served in the huntsman’s 
own kitchen. 

Meets Last All Day. 

The doge are not fed on hunting mornings, simply 
because they would not hunt if they wcre—at least, 
not with the necessary keenness. Breakfast over, 
the men elip into their hunt liveries, mount their 
horses, collect the hounds again, and set out for 
the “meet.” 

The “meet” may be five or six miles away ; it may 
be double that distance. In any case, there is no 
knowing where the hunt will end up, and, as a 
rule, the pack is not expected home much before 
six. During the day the men left about the place, if 
any, occupy themselves in partially cooking and pre: 
paring the food for the famished creatures when 
they return. 

About eix o’clock, when the darkness has finally 
closed in for good, the dogs come crowding into the 
kennels, the men swing themselves off their steaming 
horses, 80 stiff as scarcely to be able to walk, perhaps 
and scarcely lees hungry than the dogs. Hungry and 
tired as they are, however, there is neither rest nor 
food for them yet. Before they taste of either they 
must see the pack fed and made comfortable for the night 
Fights Sometimes Break Out. 

The food consists, as a rule, of boiled oatmeal 
mixed with chopped raw horseflesh, or sometimes 
with brokon dog-biscuit, and, when this is over, the 
tired hounds stretch themselves upon their gently- 
sloping, benches. , 

Then, and not till then, do the weary men seek 
the welcome precincts of the huntsman’s kitchen, 
where their own supper is ready for them. But 
even now their work for the day is not over. An 
hour later they re-enter the kenncls, rouse the 
hounds off the benches, replace tho soiled bedding 
with clean, and then at last leave the pack to enjoy 
ite well-earned slumbers undisturbed. dnd for them, 
too, the labours of the day are now over—unless, 
indeed, there is a little doctoring or surgery to be 
done, as there often is. 

At length ail is quiet, and the huntsman and his 
men are at liberty to retire to their own beds. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that the former is 
not allowed to stay there undisturbed. In the small 
hours of the morning, perhaps, he is awakened by & 
fearful din in the kennels, a clamour that can be 
heard a milo away. He knows what it is too well. 
A free fight has broken out among the hounds, and 
it must be stopped at once. 

Huntsmen are Picked Men. 

He rolls out of his warm bed, puts his head out 
of tho window, and growls a few words of familiar 
reproof and threatening. If the fracas has gone too 
far, it will have no more effect than if he had 
whispered under the bedclothes. There is nothing 
for it but to go among them with a whip. 

The position of hunteman is a position of very 
considerable responsibility, and he has need to be, 
and he usually is, a man of quite conspicuous in- 
telligence, ability, and character. The whole manage- 
ment of the kennels is usually turned over to him. 
The training, breeding, matching, and doctoring of 
the pack are all in his hands. He ought to have 
more than a superficial knowledge of veterinary 
treatment. He must know how to blister and bleed, 
how to prepare and administer physic, and how to 
heal cuts and sprains. 

Quite often he enjoys a particularly good salary, 
and when at length he retires from the service of the 
hunt, more often than nob he has saved enough to 
keep him for the remainder of his life. 
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EXPERIENCES. A_REAL LIFE SERIES. 

This story is an actual experience, true in every detail, 
and it will be followed week by week by others, not 
vastly sensational, perhaps, but throbbing with truth 


Inder the X-Rays. 


“ Bor this is madness,’ snapped the doctor. 

My only answer was to study the card in my hand. 

“Oh, yes,” he cried, impatiently, observing my 
iction, “I know well enough that you’ve got an order 
from Dr, Oldsworthy; but, I tell you, it’s madness 
for him to Ay me to radiograph you straight away 
like this. Why, if you were in perfect health, it 
would be a strain; but for you—a nervous wreck, just 
out of bed—why, it’s sheer lunacy. I don’t kuow 
what the man’s thinking of.” 

“He says it’s the only way to make sure whether 
an operation is necessary or not,”’ I urged. 

“No doubt it is. But it can’t be done. 
come and see what it means!” 

He led the way into a darkened room, and turned 
a switch. A pale apple-green light flashed suddenly 
into a curiously-shaped clectric light globe, and a 
subdued crashing sound filled the air. 

“That’s the apparatus,” said the doctor; ond, as 
my eyes grew accustomed to the semi-darkness, I 
saw that the lamp was supported about four fect 
above the floor by several upright rods. Around it 
was a tangle of wires. 

“T suppose you think ies could easily stand in front 
of that light for half an hour, don’t you?” he 
demanded. 

The whole place seemed uncanny to me in my weak 
condition, and I did not fancy the ordeal; but I 
answered readily enough that I thought I could. 

“Then I don’t,’’ he retorted. “Five minutes would 
be more than enough, and an X-ray photograph of 
your back means standing there a full half-hour.” 


Here, 
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“Still,” I protested, “Dr. Oldsworthy thinks——” 
I can’t help what he thinks. In ten minutes you 
would be ready to drop. What would you do in 
thirty? And let me tell you, if you wero to collapse 
on to those wires, it would be your last experience in 
this world—in addition to ruining my apparatus. 
What do you say to that?” 

“I’m desperate,” I replied doggedly. “And I’m 
sure I shan’t collapse. If you only knew the agony 
I’ve been enduring for the last two months, you 
wouldn’t—_—”” 

“Oh, well, if you’re determined,” he said, 
reluctantly “But L£ wash my hands of all 
responsibility.” 

1 was ready to agree to any condition, in order 
to get the thing over and done with, and felt pro- 
foundly thankful when, at last—having discarded 
La and waistcoat—I stood before the apple-green 
ight. 

During the first few moments of the exposure, I 
wondered what all the fuss had been about. To stand 
there seemed the easicst thing in the world. 

A few minutes passed, and the never-ending swish- 
crash of the alternating battery began to weary mo. 

Presently I felt a curious tingling sensation ereep- 
ing down my back out into my arms and legs. 1 
told myself it was simply the doctor’s scare-words 
acting on my enfeebled nerves; but the sensation 
grew more intense every instant. 

Then the light began to hurt my eyes, and I closed 
them. But a second later they were open again. 
For I had felt myself sway! 

I looked nervously down at the wires just a few 
inches from my body. Suppose, after all, I were 
to fall—— 

The doctor’s voice suddenly reached my ears from 
behind. 

“You’re doing better than I expected,’ it said, 
encouragingly. “You've been there five minutes. 
Keep still!” 

Five minutes ! 
least twenty ! 


Good heavens, I had thought it at 
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It was of no uso. Plainly, I should have to give 
it up. The thought of another twenty-five minutes 
was intolerable. . 

Yet I gritted my teeth, and stood silent. 

Soon, even to my finger-tips, I had become con- 
scious of the exact position of every nerve in my, 
body. And every nerve was quivering. : . 

I secmed to have become a mass of jangling, 
vibrating strings, and felt myself swaying cease 
lessly to and fro. I could no longer control my 
body. I felt suffocated. 

The noise of the battery hammered in my ears, the 
apple-green light buried in my eyes. I tried to 
shout. My lips refused to move. At last, then, the 
end had come! With a despairing effort I tried to 
fling myself backwards. 

But the wires were drawing mo, drawing me down, 
and I was falling --falling. 

e e * 


e e 

“Feel better?” asked a voice. 

I stared vaguely about me. I was lying upon a 
sofa in a pleasant little reom, and the ductor wae 
bending over me. I recognised him with a start. 

“Then P’'m not——” I gasped. 

“Not dead yet?” he laughed. 
by any means.” 

“But L fell on the wires. I——” 

“Not quite! I just grabbed you in time. Couldn't 
stop you from falling, but managed to sling you 
round sideways. Sorry I camo down on top of you, 
but it was such a near thing that I lost my own 
balance. Here, drink this!” 

“You have saved my life,’? I murmured gratefully. 

“Don’t you belicve it,’ he replied with a chuckle. 
“T only saved my apparatus. That was all bogey 
about the wires killing you. Why, they wouldn’t 
even have given you a shock!” 

ef 


“Oh, dear, no! Not 


M:try: “I find this balm excellent for preserving 
the face.” 

Jessie: “But why do you wish to preserve your 
face?” 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


4 J New taxation ts in the air, and we 
revived an old Bud e& proposal 
with this telegrum to some well-known 
bachelore: CAN YOU GIVE ANY 
GOOD REASON WHY BACHELORS 
SHOULD NOT BE TAXED FOR 
BEING BACHELORS? Two replied 
as follows 3 


ple t 


WHY SHOULD WOMEN'S © 
REVOLUTION LEAD TO LOSS 
OF LIFE # This inquiry to Mrs. Ethel 
Snowden, wife of the well-known Labour 
M.P., and herself an able speaker, was 
prompted by her recent assertson that 
such would be the result of womens 
revolution. Here te Mrs, Snowden's 
explanation: 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


IF THIS COUNTRY WERE 
INVADED WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO? This was our telegra:n to some 
clever ladies, whose numes the reader 
will readily recognise with the pos- 
sible exceptionof Miss Brenda Girvin. 
Miss Girvin is the talented editor of 
Tne Jarrerwock, an excellent 
periodical for young people. 


(0D. Men Foe ous eomamns oy open eae 


pty a Nee 
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Mr. George Grossmith, the inimitable 
entertainer, is retiring from public life, 
and so we sent him thia inguiry: 
WHAT WAS THE GREATEST 
OOMPLIMENT YOU EVER 
RECEIVED AS AN_ ENTER. 
TAINER, AND WHY? Mr. 
Grosamuth replied : 


€) () H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


recently visited St. Mary's 
& apital, and delighted a amall patient 
named Sam Good, in the « Crawehay 
Ward,” by playing bricks with him. 
Teo amall sufferer we wired: 
WHAT DID THE PRINCE OP 
WALES SAY TO YOU? and 
recetved this answers 


WHY WAS DICKENS THE 
ACTORS NOVELIST PAR 
EXCELLENCE ?— our wire to Mr. 
George Alexander, who lately made 
this assertion. T'he famous actor- 
manager replied : 


“An Englishman’s Home” is the mest thrilling play of the momert, “ While Britain Slept’ will be the most 
exciting story of this or any other time, 


It begine in ‘' P.W.” pu lished on March 12th. 
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“Take courage, gentlemen! I promise nothing, but will 

I can accommodate you with cornfortanls state- 

tooms, and will ring for the purser to conduct you to 
fhem. Lunch will be on the tab es in half an hour.” 


An hour or two later, when the well-fed pass TS 
strolled out of the ealoone on to the sunlit decks, t 
ed the observation to each other that the wind see 
have risen since morning. Then someone leaned over 
the rail and noticed the unusual size of the wave that 
creamed away from the bow and stretched away behind, 
still frothy white, as far as the eye could see. 

“ By Jove,” the man exclaimed, “ but she’s travelling!” 

“Gee whiz!” eaid another. “I guess ebe’s slipping 
through it!” 

“Crikey, dad! Come and look!” called a youngster 
with half his body hanging over the bottom rail. 

A chorus of ejaculations of astonishment went up from 
the people that now crowded to the side. 

‘Say young man,” asked a Yankee pasrenger, button- 
holing @ steward passing along the promenade deck with 
a lief of coffee, “what's the top epeed of this here 

et?” 

“Nineteen knots, sir. That was her speed when she 
held the record.” 

“Nineteen knots! Rubbish! Tell your grandmother! 
She's doing twenty-three if she’s doing one.” 

“What is she doing?” cried a lady, holding up her 
wrist to look at the watch in her bracelet. ‘We shall pass 
close by that schooner. How far ahead is she?” 

By common consent the schooner was three miles off, 
and, with the excitement now at fever pitch, every ae 
senger stood, watch in hand, to time the stretch. he 
Crusader laid herself down to it, and in something under 
nine minutes she whizzed past the eailer within a cable's 
length, and dropped her behind—a lovely picture of milk- 
white canvas soaring against a deep blue sky. 

“Mr. Riley,” cried the lady with the wrist-watch, 
“you're a yachteman. What's that ship making?” 

“ About eight knots, no more.” 

The Yankee was scribbling away in a pocket-book. 
“T've worked it out,” he shouted in a moment. “ Over 
twenty-three knots—call it twenty-three! What did I tell 

ou, eh?” 

? And at that moment, right aft on the deck above the 
churning screws, the Captain and chief engineer read it 
off on the patent log. 

“Twenty-three point four! Mac, I congratulate you— 
you're a genius—your fortune’s made! And we'll avert 
that war—if she can keep it up, that is. Do you think 
the ship'll stand it? She wasn’t built for such a speed as 
this.’ There was a shade of anxiety in the skipper’s 
voice as he asked the question. 

"Stand it! Of course she'll stand it, man! She's 
a gh aa 

y now the amazing thing was the only to ic in the 
ship. Passengers waylaid the officers an beg; 
enlightenment, but these, unwilling to display their 
ignorance, shrugged their shoulders and esid : 

“Don't know. She’s found her heels, that’s all. Yes, 
ask the chief if you like, but better not; he’s a dour 
man!” 

Later in the day the Count, taking the air in a quiet 
corner of the boat-deck. accidentally met the Captain going 
his rounds. Kemp noted with thankfulness the change in 
the statesman’s expression—though anxious atill, that 
dreadful look of terror in the depths of his eyes had gone. 

The two men emiled at each other and passed the time of 
day, and the Count murmured fervently: “ Heaven bless 
you and your friend, Captain. I eee you spoke no idle 
words.” “Answering only by an encouraging smile, the 
akipper went about his work. 

And so it continued, hour after hour, day after day, 
night after night. The big steamer settled down into her 
stride and forged swiftly through the green seas at this 
great pace as if she had been born to it, while the 
passengers, laughingly making harmless beta and sweep- 
stakes, remained in blissful ignorance of the tremendous 
issues hanging on her epeed. On ehe drove, reeli 
off the knots till her ecore had turned two thousand, pe | 
then, alas! on the Tuesday morning she ran into a wall of 
fog, and, with a whoop of her siren, elowed down to 
quarter speed. 

“ Whoop!" the whistle roared. “ Whoo-oop/" 

The heavy, blinding cloud settled down upon her like a 
mantle. The double watches right for'ard in the bows 
and high up in the crow’s nest strained their smartin 
eyes intw the mist; the Captain on the bridge stood wit 
his hand on the telegraph, staring ahead into the invisible, 
alive to every danger, alert to every call. 

Whoop! screamed the siren. Get out of my way, please, 
little ships! I’m a big ‘un, and I have to k on the 
move for my own safety’s sake, but I wouldn't hurt you 
for the world! Whoo-oop!! 

The toot! toot! of a sailing ship on the port tack came 
from somewhere in front, so near that men’s hearts 
fluttered ; and then, thank God, she cleared, and the next 
blast came faintly to them—toct! toot! 

Clang! came a bell—rlang/ clang! from a little craft 
right ahead. A man’s hoarse shout, an oath, a lad’s 
scream. (Captain Kemp rushed to the end of the bridge, 
and dimly saw, wallowing down below him, a fishing 
smack and the white, terror-stricken faces of her crew 
looking up at him. A close shave, that! 

Slowly, carefully the Crusader felt her way, like a blind 
man in a strange room, and then, just as despair began to 
settle down upon the Count in tho seclusion of his state- 
room, she left the fog-bank as quickly as ehe had entered 
It and emerged into tho brilliance of the noonday sun. 
The engines’ hummed their meiry tune again, and the 
steamer, picking up her speed, rushed on once more. 

A forest of smoke plumes away out on the port. quarter 
broucht the passengers up to view the fleet that this 
portended. By-and-bye the liner crossed the track of it— 
¢wenty battleships in double line ahead steaming south- 
west very fast. : 

A wondrous spectacle of might and power they made, 
(hose floating fortresses, with great guns peering grimly 


Gc mebody once said, home was the place 


piace we would all give our lives to defend, 


special train. 
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through grey armour. Every incumbrance was cleared 
from the decks, and through the telescope you could see 
the crews drilling at “general qhartere.” 

Over each floated the gorgeous flag of Palstanis, and 
while the Crusader’s passengers idly theorised as to why 
that nation should aspire to such vast naval strength, the 
Captain, standing by the Count, said meaningly: 

“That'll be your ial Service Squadron, Your 
Excellency?” 

“Yes, Captain. Come round the north of Scotland 
evidently, for sake of secrecy.” 

Dinner-time came, followed by » concert and the usual 
jollification of the last night at pes, and the , tired 
passengers turned in for the night. The brilliant illumina- 
tions of the saloons were extinguished, the white port- 
holes, glaring like giant eyes acrose the water, flicked out 
one by one, and the darkness, unrelieved by moon or star, 
enwrapped the speeding ship. 

At midnight the silvery beam of the Fastnet ae 
flashed out far away like a glimmer from another world, 
and soon one twinkling spark after another showed itseli— 
the lighte of the Irish coast. 

The Captain went down and knocked softly on Count 
Gerade’s door. Y 

“Your Excellency,” he said, “we shall be off Queens- 
town soon, and if you wish I will drop you there. Or you 
can come on to Liverpool if you prefer. We hope to be 
there by noon.” 

“Thank you, Captain.” came the muffled reply from the 
bedclothes ; “I'll stay with you. I have found your words 
mean deeds.” The Count rolled over for his second sleep. 

Morning came, and off the Tuskar @ great South 
American liner, the pride and boast of a famous yard, 
homeward bound on her maiden trip, threw them 8 
challenge. 

“Hallo, Crusader! Race you for the landing-stage!” 

“With pleasure” fluttered the answering bunting. 

The stranger waited a moment until the Crusader came 
abreast of ber, and then leaped forward into her vaunted 


twenty-three and a half knots. The smoke from the 


funnels streamed in clouds far astern, and the two ships 
raced on neck and neck. On they flew, amid the feverish 
excitement of their passengers, the marvelling at 
this wondrous thing that had happe' to the ancient 
Transatlantic boat. 

Neck and neck for an hour—two hours—and then the 
South American drew ahead, gradually but surely, till she 
was half a mile in front. Kemp blew down the speaking- 
tube to the engine-room. 

“She's got the heels of us, Mac. Better let her go. 
Sorry she’s beaten us.” 

“Pinna fash yersel’, mon!” came the erly from the 
depths. “I’ve had a knot up ma sleeve the way 
across. I think 1'll let her oot the noo!” 

He did, and the people in her fairly felt her leap. Hum 
went the engines, and the whole fabric of the vessel 
vibra'ed to the tremor. The distance between the two 
ships lessened, and presently the Crusader surged past the 
South American within earshot, her passengers c cre 
stamping, raving, hugging each other in a frenzy of delight. 
Her discomfited rival dropped behind, and marvelled all 
the more. 

‘As the clocks of Liverpool were striking twelve the good 
ship passed her hawsers to the tugs and sidled up to the 
stage. The Count, after writing out a cheque for his 
passage, tipping the stewards with a liberality that made 
them gasp, and embracing the Captain with s fervency 
which made that modest man blush with embarrassment, 


bustled across the gangway, followed by his secretary. In 


less than an hour they steamed out of Lime Street in a 


There was no war. The Palatanian Ambassador in a 
far-off land, rising on Friday morning from the breakfast 


table after eating the last meal he expected to sit down to 
in that pleasant country, received a telegram that caused 


him to unpack his trunks. 

The Palatanian soldiers assembled for morning parade 
in full kit. and marched out of the cape territory with 
colours fiving and bands playing, and didn’t return for 
dinner. The Special Squadron altered ite course and put 
into Madeira for a round of social pleasures. And the 
world never knew that a cloud had appeared to threaten 
the genial atmosphere of international peace. 

Mrs. Kemp’s sideboard groans under the weight of a 
magnificent service of silver-gilt plate, which bears upon 
it an inscription in Palatanian of sincere thanke to the 
Captain for services rendered—particulars not stated; and 
sometimes she opens a velvet-lined case and shows her 
friends the glittering star of a Palatanian Order, which 
ad iene ‘won't wear, and which she doesn’t know why 

e got. 

As for McIver, he’s up on the Clyde. The Royal 
Transatlantic are building an immense ship, a floating town, 
with a forest of funnels to it, and Mac’s haing the engine 
department. When inquisitive newspaper men button ole 
him and ask what he expects his new engines will do, he 


Bay6 : 

“Oh, maybe thirty knots!” They smile incredulously, 
and Mac turns on his heel, saying, “ A’ richt; wait a wee 
while, then, an’ ye'll see—what ye shall see! = 


A Reliable Home Newspaper. 


The DAILY EXPRESS, on account of the exceptiona! 
attention paid to feminine matters, may well be termed the 
Ideal Home Paper. 

Its news is topical, reliable, and interesting. 

Any newsagent will supply it for One Halfpenny per 
day, or the subscription, 6s. 6d. for three months, including 
postage, may be sent direct to the Publisher. 


Daily Cxpress 


23 St. Bride Street, London, EC, 


you go to when the club closes. That was 
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Telling How a Huntsman Spends His Days. 


Ir is probably the general opinion among pon- 
hunting people, and, indeed, among many who 
follow the hounds, that the hunt servants, as they 
are called, have a particularly easy time of it. 

This ig a mistaken idea altogether The average 
pack of hounds in the hunting countics proper con- 
sistg of from twenty-five to as many as forty cou les 
say, sixty or seventy hounds. These have to be fed, 
housed, bedded, and exercised daily all the year 
round. The puppies have to be trained, and the 
ailing dsotare 

The daily routine in the kennels is generally some- 
thing like this: On hunting mornings the huntsman, 
whose house often adjoins the kennels, rising soon 
after six, sallies forth in tho dark, and, with the 
aid of hig assistants, proceeds ta collect the hounds, 
and to take them out for their morning walk, which 
ig never omitted, and which usually occupies the 
best part of an hour, poet from seven to eight. 
While they are away, the floors, benches, and troughs 
are thoroughly cleaned and ewilled down. 

When the humtsman returns with the pack about 
eight, he and his men are at liberty to sit down to 
breakfast, which is usually served in the huntsman’s 
own kitchen. 

Meets Last All Day. 

The dogs are not fed on hunting mornings, simply 
because they would not hunt if they _were—at least, 
not with the necessary keenness. Breakfast over, 
the men elip into their hunt liveries, mount their 
horses, collect the hounds again, and set out for 
the “meet.” 

The “meet” may be five or six miles away; it may 
be double that distance. In any case, there is no 
knowing where the hunt will end up, and, as a 
rule, the pack is not expected home much before 
six. During the day the men left about the place, if 
any, occupy themselves in partially cooking and pre 
paring the food for the famished creatures when 
they return. 

About ¢ix o’clock, when the darkness has finally 
closed in for good, the dogs come crowding into the 
kennels, the men swing themselves off their steaming 
horses, 80 stiff as scarcely to be able to walk, perhaps 
and scarcely less hungry than the dogs. Hungry and 
tircd as they are, however, there is neither rest nor 
food for them vet. Before they taste of either they 
must seo the pack fed and made comfortable for the night 
Fights Sometimes Break Out. 

The food consists, as a rule, of boiled oatmeal 
mixed with chopped raw esh, or sometimes 
with broken dog-biscuit, and, when this is over, the 
tired hounds stretch themselves upon their gently- 
sloping benches. . 

Then, and not till then, do the weary men seek 
the welcomo precincts of the huntsman’s kitchen, 
where their own supper is ready for them. But 
even now their work for the day is not over. An 
hour later they re-enter the kennels, rouse the 
hounds off the benches, replace tho soiled bedding 
with clean, and then at last leave the pack to enjoy 
ite well-earned slumbers undisturbed. And for them, 
too, the labours of the day are now over—unless, 
indeed, there is a little doctoring or surgery to be 
done, as there often is. 

At length all is quiet, and the huntsman and his 
men are at liberty to retire to their own beds. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that the former is 
not allowed to stay there undisturbed. In the small 
hours of the morning, perhaps, he is awakened by & 
fearful din in the kennels, a clamour that can be 
heard a mile away. He knows what it is too well. 
A freo fight has broken out among the hounds, and 
it must be stopped at once. 

Huntsmen are Picked Men. 

He rolls out of his warm bed, puts his head out 
of tho window, and growls a few words of familiar 
reproof and threatening. If the fracas has gono too 
far, it will have no more effect than if he had 
whispered under the bedclothes. There is nothing 
for it but to go among them with a whip. 

The position of huntsman is a position of very 
considerable responsibility, and he has need to be, 
and he usually is, a man of quite conspicuous in- 
telligence, ability, and character. The whole manage- 
ment of the kennels is usually turned over to him. 
Tho training, breeding, matching, and doctoring of 
the pack are all in his hands. Ho ought to have 
more than a@ superficial knowledge of veterinary 
treatment. He must know how to blister and bleed, 
how to prepare and administer physic, and how to 
heal cuts and sprains. 

Quite often he enjoys a particularly good salarv, 
and when st length he retires from the service of the 
hunt, more often than nob he has saved enough to 
keep him for the remainder of his life. 


BY a cyniciem. An Englishman’s home ie the 
and “While Britain Slept,” our new serial, deals with the subject ina stirring way. 
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EXPERIENCES. 

Chis story is an actual experience, true in every detail, 

and it will be followed week by week by others, not 

vastly sensational, perhaps, but throbbing with truth 
and reality. 


A_REAL LIFE SERIES, 


Inder the X-Rays. 


“Bor this is madness,’’? snapped the doctor. 

My only answer was to study the card in my hand. 

“Oh, yes,” he cried, impatiently, observing my 
iction, “I know well enough that you’ve got an order 
from Dr. Oldsworthy; but, I tell you, it’s madness 
for him to expect me to radiograph you straight away 
like this. Why, if you were in perfect health, it 
would be a strain; but for you—a nervous wreck, just 
out of bed—why, it’s sheer lunacy. I don’t kuow 
what the man’s thinking of.” 

“He says it’s the only way to make sure whether 
an operation is necessary or not,’’ I urged. 

“No doubt it is. But it can’t be done. Here, 
come and see what it means!” 

He led the way into a darkened room, and turned 
a switch. A pale apple-green light flashed suddenly 
into a curiously-shaped clectric light globe, and a 
subdued crashing sound filled the air. 

“That’s the apparatus,’”? said the doctor; ond, as 
my eyes grew accustomed to the semi-darkness, I 
saw that the lamp was supported about four fect 
above the floor by several upright rods. Around it 
was a tangle of wires. 

“T suppose you think you could easily stand in front 
of that light for half an hour, don’t you?” he 
demanded. 

The whole place seemed uncanny to me in my weak 
condition, and I did not fancy the ordeal; but I 
answered readily enough that I thought I could. 

“Then I don’t,” he retorted. “Five minutes would 
be more than enough, and an X-ray photograph of 
your back means standing there a full half-hour.” 
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“Still,” I protested, “Dr. Oldsworthy thinks——” 

‘I can’t help what he thinks. In ten minutes you 
would be ready to drop. What would you do in 
thirty? And let me tell you, if you wero to collapse 
on to those wires, it would be your last experience in 
this world—in addition to ruining my apparatus. 
What do you say to that?” 

“I’m desperate,” I replied doggedly. “And I’m 
sure I shan’t collapse. If you only knew the agony 
I’ve been enduring for the last two months, you 
wouldn’t——”” 

“Oh, well, if you’re determined,” he said, 
poms, “But L£ wash my hands of all 
responsibility.” 

1 was ready to agree to any condition, in order 
to get the thing over and done with, and felt pro- 
foundly thankful when, at last—having discarded 
ae and waistcoat—I stood before the apple-green 
ight. 

During the first few moments of the exposure, I 
wondered what all the fuss had been about. To stand 
there seemed the easiest thing in the world. 

A few minutes passed, and the never-ending swish- 
crash of the alternating battery began to weary ime. 

Presently I felt a curieus tingling sensation creep- 
ing down my back out into my arms and legs. = t 
told myself it was simply the dcctor’s scare-words 
acting on my enfeebled nerves; but tho sensation 
grew more intense every instant. 

Then the light began to hurt iny eyes, and I closed 
them. But a second later they were open again. 
For I had felt myself sway! 

I looked nervously down at the wires just a few 
inches from my body. Suppose, after all, I were 
to fall 

The doctor’s voice suddenly reached my ears from 
behind. 

“You're doing better than I expected,’’ it said, 
encouragingly. “You've been there five minutes. 
Keep still!” 

Five minutes! Good heavens, I had thought it at 


least. twenty ! 
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It was of no uso. Plainly, I should have to give 
it up. The thought of another twenty-five minutes 
was intolerable. : 

Yet I gritted my teeth, and stood silent. 

Soon, even to my finger-tips, I had become con- 
scious of the exact position of every nerve in my, 
body. And every nerve was quivering. : . 

I secmed to have become a mass of jangling, 
vibrating strings, and felt myself swaying cease 
lessly to and Fes. I could no longer control my 
body. I felt suffocated. ; 

The noise of the battery hammered in my ears, the 
apple-green light burned in my eyes. I_ tried hi 
shout. My lips refused to move. At: last, then, the 
end had come! With a despairing effort I tried to 
fling myself backwards. ; 

But the wires were drawing mo, drawing me down, 
and I was falling ~falling. 

e 


“Feel better?” asked a voice. 

I stared vaguely about me. I was lying upon & 
sofa in @ pleasant little room, and the doctor wae 
bending over me. I recognised him with a start. 

“Then I’m not——” I gasped. ; 

“Not dead yet?” he laughed. “Oh, dear, no! Not 
by any means.” 

“But L fell on the wires. I——” 

“Not quite! I just grabbed you in time. Couldn't 
stop you from falling, but managed to sling you 
round sideways. Sorry I camo down on top of you, 
but it was such a near thing that I lost my own 
balance. Here, drink this!” 

“You have saved my life,” I murmured gratefully. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he replied with a chucklo, 
“T only saved my apparatus. That was all bogey 
about the wires killing you. Why, they wouldn’t 
even have given you a shock!” 

eee § ee 

Mitty: “I find this balm excellent for preserving 
the face.” 

Jessie: “But why do you wish to preserve your 
face?” 


BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 
The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


“ P o) 
kJ New taxation is in the air, and we & 


revived an old Bud et proposal 
with this telegram to some well-known 
bachelora: CAN YOU GIVE ANY 
GOOD REASON WHY BACHELORS 
SHOULD NOT BE TAXED FOR 
BEING BACHELORS? Two replied 
as follows 3 
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WHY SHOULD WOMEN'S 

REVOLUTION LEAD TO LOSS 
OF LIFE? This inquiry to Mrs. Ethel 
Snowden, wife of the well-known Labour 
M.P., and herself an able speaker, was 
prompted by her recent assertion that 
such would be the result of women's 
revolution. Here ts Mrs. Snowden's 
explanation: 


> Pi 
- © © 
BS IF THIS COUNTRY WERE =e 
Pr INVADED WHAT WOULD YOU Rs 
DO? This was our telegram to some 


clever ladies, whose numes the reader Piston 
rt ; : ES AY 
will readily recognise wrth the pos- fi eg, ? 
sible exceptionof Miss Brenda Girvin. en, 
Miss Girvin is the talented editor of kor 
Tie Jarrerwock, an excellent ww 


periodical for young people. 
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Mr. George Grossmith, the inimitable 
entertainer, is retiring from public life, 
and so we sent him this inquiry: 
WHAT WAS THE GREATEST 
OOMPLIMENT YOU EVER 
RECEIVED AS AN_ ENTER. 
TAINER, AND WHY? Mr. 
Grossmith replied : 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales © 
recently visited St. Mary's 
Hi epital, and delighted a emall patient 
named Sam Good, in the “ Crawehay 
Ward,” by playing bricks with him. 
To amall sufferer we wired: 


WHAT DID VHE PRINCE OP 
WALES SAY TO YOU? and 
recetved this answers 


WHY WAS DICKENS THE 
ACTORS’ NOVELIST PAR 
EXCELLENCE ?— our wire to Mr. 
George Alexander, who lately made 
this assertion. The famous actor- 
manager replied: 


“An Englishman’s Home” is the most thrilling play of the momert, “ While Britain Slept’ will be the moat 


exciting story of this or any other time. 


It begine in ‘ P.W.” pu.lished on March 12th. 
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MARS IS DYING 
OF THIRST. 


T is rather a curious coincidence 
that Professor Percival Lowell, 
whose discoveries of evidences of 
the presence of living beings on the 

tuality which is practically . planet Mars are just now crcating 
peril to happen sooner or later. ; ‘ . s0 much interest in scientific circles, 

Think of it! Nearly a quarter of a million py 2 bere Ra enlace his astronomical 
ivili ade into coldicrs at a word, b - j ' observations in Arizona. : 

ashe a - a ae % "| : g And for this Feason : Mars, according to 
True, this can only be done by Royal; Mr. Lowell, is a dying world, a flat expanse 

proclamation, and not then unless because of waterless desert, whose few remaining 


300,000 SITUATIONS 
VACANT. 


HELE will be such scenes in 
England as never wore before 
; when the now Territorial Army 


P HE Emperor used to wander about |i 


of “imminent national danger or grave Menelik the the city. lt was this| inhabitants are only kept from perishing of 
emergency "the exact conditions, in fact, Second, the animal that ‘naazly’ thirst by yi endestal sya of = fie 
which govern the calling up of the reserves ruler of threw the French ex- rey to the equatorial re = e melting 
of the regular army. Abyssinia, is plorer, Buifet, into a fit. snows from the Martian polar ice-caps. 


reported to be dying. Some cor-; He was sitting down to his evening meal Worse than the Sabara. 
cher | when suddenly Py dark form blocked the door | Well, Arizona, too, is o waterless desert, 
that His Majesty is dead, and that the fact of thecabin, and in less time than it takes to except where it is Eg cneage' by canals, the 
of his death having already taken place is/|tell every scrap of food, including a dish of || reason being that its few ii Be along 
being kept secret until some decision can | potatoes, an omelette, and a chicken, had the bottoms of terrific gorges, called canyony, 
thatil be come to as to who shall succeed him. vanished from the table and into the} Some of which are over two miles deep. Of 
‘These rumours have been flying about since | elephant’s throat. Unfortunately, when ths ordinary rain-fall there Nap or none, 
last October, but it is safe to disregard them | animal tried to withiraw, its head got stuck, ||just as Mr Lowell says is the case hag 
until more definite news is sent by Sir John | and it simply vvalked off with the frail cabin||1n fact, if » Martian Pusin ire oh : to 
papers. But should similar conditions to those | Harrington, the British Minister at the | resting on it shoulders like a straw hat. Arizona, he would probably wert any 
that prevailed in 1899 arise this year, or | Abyssinian Court. When Boffet went wailing to the Emperor | 907 difference between his own aryl ms it. 
next, it will not be 100,000 men only whol It is probable that Menelik holds the| the latter laughed till the tears flowed. Not even the worst eg @ Sahara 
will be called out, but 350,000; the regular | ly record for early rising, for he gets up| _ He was particularly pleased with the}/@r 6° utterly barren as 18 ae great lone 
reserves, that is to say, plus the “ Terriers,” at three o'clock in the morning, He goes to| British Mission that was sent out to him||land. Tbe Southern Pacific Railway, which 
rer 'by that time will probably number|early morning chapel, and by six e vclock | under Mr. (now Sir) Rennell Rodd, and with || crosses it, rans for hundreds of miles through 
| receives the reports of his secretaries. the presenta they took to him. a E L 
\'°Sfe is a most fatherly monarch, and rules| Mr. Rodd mentioned that he had intended | inhabitants; nothing but sand. 
The inconvenience that will be caused to | his subjects with a firm hand. When one of | to bring out a set of Rontgen Rays apparatus, Everything Cooked by the Sun. 
i his chiefs or officials has displeased him, | but at the last moment the idea fell through.|| Every twenty miles there is a section 
Menelik summons the offender to his) “I am very sorry,” said the Emperor, “ for || house, wherein dwells a gang of Chinese 
presence; but, instead of casting him into|I particularly wish to see the invention.” coolies, whose duty it is to keep the track 
}some dungeon to pine away and die, the| When Mr. Rodd went on to explain that clear of the ever-encroaching, constantly 
Gag el old man administers prompt|the reason the apparatus was left behind|| shifting sand. These men are called upon to 
isement with a stout cane. was because some people had feared ho endure a temperature that, during the day- 
Nor do the common people escape his | might be treated as one dealing in black | time, seldom falls below 120 Fahrenheit. 
probably find themselves, for a time at all|/paternal care. The Palace at Adis Abeba | magic, the Emperor was intensely amused. Naturally they have no use for fires. Even 
events, almost entirely unable to continue | stands on a crest of hill and dominates the; At a time when blank cartridges were | their cooking is done by the heat of the sun, 
trading. Hentire city. The Fmperor has had a tower unknown in Abyssinia, an American Mission the rails serving as frying pan whereon they 


Indeed, some big firms, whose patriotism has 
induced them to form entire companies of 
Territorials out of their own employees, will 


This inconvenience, however, will quickly | of observation — iy built from which a | presented a quantity to his Majesty, together grill their “smelly” fish and rashers 
right itself, because there will an|igood view can be got of all the principal | with a rifle. of coarse American bacon. 
immediate rush of out-of-works for the|jstreets and open The Emperor solemnly loaded the weapon Nevertheless, there is excellent reason for 


‘At one time he kept a number of full-|and levellod the rifle at a group of officials. || planting an observatory in this detestable 
wn lions in the grounds of the palace. | Instantly there was & stampede for dear | desert, for at night the stars loom larger than 
ese wild animals were allowed to wander | life with the Emperor's new rifle bang, anywhere else, actually seeming to the 
about free and unrestrainod, much to the | banging at their backe. observer to draw perceptibly nearer to the 
terror of foreigners and visitors generally. The Emperor's real title is “Negus earth when viewed through the thin, trans- 
Another imperial pet was an elephant that Nagasti "—“ King of Kings.” lucent air. 


places left vacant. In fact, the problem of | 
unemployment will be solved, for the time} 
being at all cvents, on the day when the | 
“Terriers” are called up, for there will then | 
be certainly not fewer than 300,000 jobs 
awaiting the first 300,000 suitable applicants. 


Pomemeomomeomemom om oo 99M Ped Ig IS OTIC IOI OM omomemeneY 
| Why England Does Not Lead in Boxing. Dy Y Bull-dog Beresford. Q 
By JIMMY BRITT, the Famous American Light-weight Boxer. Some Interesting Stories of Our Famous Admiral. 


Ponomeomomo moo PIO MOM OMIA SI eae Me MmoMmomomemeMmenme 
rey URING my life I have done good) better worth their while for new recruits ne CHARLES BERESFORD,| “Now that,” he said coolly, “that was 4 


deal of travelling in one way to devote all their energies to boxing; in who retires this month on half- | brotherly act.” 
another, but I can truthfully say | other words, for the profession of boxing to y, is the accepted type of s Even the sedate air of Westminster could 
¢ that few things have s be as clearly understood over here as is the ritish eailor—breczy, jovial, | not damp his exuberance, for when he first 
me anita so much as some! case in America. t ready to go anywhere and do any- entered Parliament he was still a young man. 
that I have noticed since I have; I will say at once that I can think of many thing at a moment's notice. There was acertain aged M.P. who suffered 
beon in England—namely, that although in| far more pleasant callings than my own, but,|, Even in his middy days ho was always | acutely from gout. To ease the pain he was 
the past, on countless occasions, English | at the same time, I regard it as every bit as) ready to act in an emergency, and a rather | in the habit of taking off his boots during 
boxers have “ beaten the world,” yet, in this | honourable as that of any other member of! funny story is told about a man whose life 
country, ‘boxing asa profession does not |eociety. And, believe me, it is far from an ‘he saved from drowning. ‘The vessel on 
seem to be understood at all; or, at least, | easy calling, as, all the year round, one has to) which he was serving was in the Mersey, and 
only in a very hazy, indistinct way. live a life of considerable self-denial both in|, visitors from the shoro were in the habit of 

Now, in America, we regard the profes- | and out of training. — | coming on board to look over the ship. 
sional boxer as just as legitimate a follower| I make no doubt in the world that those|/ One of the visitors, an unusually fat man 
of a profession as we do @ lawyer, 8 barrister, | critics who are apt to run down professional|' weighing over aixteon stone, was attempting 
a music-hall artist, an actor, or—well—| boxers as being hopelessly over-paid would] to clamber up the side of the ship, when 
devotees of any other calling; but over here | soon change their views if they had to earn} somehow or other he let go, and down he 
boxing is looked upon mainly as a sport and| their daily bread by keeping fit, and with|| went plump into the water. 
not asa profession. But why ? “the strong right arm.” f Such a Little ‘an. boot. It appeared to have vanished utterly 

Boxers are Not Hooligans. I should like to make it quite clear, how-| Like a flash of lightning young Beresford and in the end he had to go into the division 

You have your professional football ever, that England’s present lack of “big||was over the side after him. He managed lobby hopping on one leg. 
players and cricketers who are able to secure | men” champions is not, in my opinion, in| to get a firm grip of the fat man, but he had Driving a Water-cart. 
regular employment from year to year, if | any way due to lack of good men, but simply] great difficulty in keeping him above water Since 1834 only ver pavilaget persons 
they are good cnough, and yet the boxer who | through want of encouragement. because of his great eign, and rescuer and | bave been allowed to drive in Rotten Row 

Americans Admire English Past- resoued were very exhausted when they 

Masters. were dragged from the water. 

After all your professional boxer is just as The man uttered not a word of thanks, 
keen on having & ro business year as is|but turned away after a rather scornful 
anyone else. But if, when selecting @ career, glance at the middy. 

a man finds that in boring, for example,|| “ You don’t appear to be over pleased at 
he cau never hope to grow rich, or even|| having been rescued from drowning,” one of 
make a reasonable sum of money in return] the officers snapped. 

for his hard work, it is only natural that he|| ‘“ Ugh!” excaee’ the big man, glancing 
should not take up that profession. lagain at the microscopic middy, “He's such 

Still, I make no doubt that quite soon the|a little ’un!” 
ee of boxing will be looked upon as a|| A few years later his own life was saved in 

egitimate one in this country, and then it is|/a peculiar way. 

quite safe to prophesy that Old England will} It was at the Battle of Abu Klea, and he 
regain her lost laurels, And when the/| was the only man left alive working theguns. 
champion boxer of the world is an English- Suddenly there camo a furious charge of 
man I guess that no one will grip him by||the enemy's horsemen. The British square 
the hand with more enthusiasm than an|j wavered and broke. A mule, plunzing about 
American, for we have the greatest admira- ||in its death agony, kicked Beresford over and 
tion for English masters of the fistio art. | fell dead on top of him, while the horsemen 

However, until the profession of boxing, surged over them, and put everybody to the 
as @ means of earning & livelihood, and not || sword. 
merely asa sport, is reco ised I fear that a | In a fow minutes, however, the square had 
man wearing a Union Jack belt will not|| been re-formed and the enemy driven back. 


triumph over the best the world can put up|| Beresford crawled 
are in ts tne baring ting, put up a r w slowly from under the 


blameless innocence, leaving the gouty 
member hunting passionately for his missing 


holds out for what he considers his services 
to be worth, to a great extent, seems to be 
regarded as unsportsmanlike and altogether 
not quite “a white man.” 

But 1 have noticed, with not @ little 
surprise, since I have been over in England 
that thero are not a few people who still 
seem to imagine that a boxer is a sort of 
hooligan. 

This, however, I think is an injustice to 
modern exponents of the fistic art, many of 
whom sre men of good education, and 
recruited from quite a different class from 
the rowdy hooligans of days gone by. 

I have also noticed in England, however, 
that few inducements aro offered to outside 
mombers of the public to take up boxing asa 
profession—when I say few inducements I 
mean not sufficiently large offers of financial 
reward to persuade men of better birth to, 
in their younger days, decide to try to win 
fame and fortune with their fists. 

I think, in consequence, that I am quite 
gafe in saying that it is unlikely t! the 
heavy-weight champion of the world wilt 
spring from this country, until it is made 


and one day Lord Charles wagered with sou:e 
friends that he would drive up and down t.e 
Row without being stopped by the police. 

The wager was accepted with alacrity. 
On the day fixed for the experiment @ group 
of friends assembled near the Row. They 
looked in vain for the braggart, and somo of 
them came to the conclusion that at the last 
moment he had “ funked.” 

Not a bit of it! As they stood arguing, & 
water-cart came along and splashed them 
liberally. When they turned to revile 
the driver they saw the laughing counten- 
ance of the triumphant Beresfo: 

Lord Charles is extremely fond of a good 
cigar, and once when staying at Windsor 
Castle he was enjoying a quiet smoke before 

cing to bed. Une of the guards came to 
is room and told him that smoking was not 
allowed in that part of the Castle. 

The man withdrew, but Lord Charles was 
not going to be done out of his smoke. 
‘Vhere was a wide open lace in the room, 
but no fire, and he lay down on his back 
with his head resting on the bars of the 
grate and puffed away up the chimney. 


If you want to read a fine, stirring, patriotic serial which concerns everybedy, get “Pw.” blished on March 12t 
and begin " While Britain Slept.” em sa = 


WEEE ENDING 
Maxcu 4, 1909. 
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rWENTY-FOUR ce aa IN ONE 


Ixsip— the new Small Bird Howse, at the London 
“Zoo,” there has just been completed an arrange 
ment of incandescent lamps, the object of the installa- 
tion being to induce the tiny feathered inmates to 
take breakfast .a couple of hours earlier than they 
otherwise would do. 

It is controlled by s switch outside the building, 
and each morning at six a ke r turns on the lights. 
This, of course, arouses the birds, who commence feed- 
ing forthwith, under the impression that day has 
dawned. 

The same dodge has been used from time immemorial 
for fattening quails for the London market. These 
birds feed only in the early morning, so, after bein 
caught, they are kept in underground cellars, fitted 
with electric lights, which are periodically switched on 
and off. Every time the lights are raised, the quails 
start eating, going contentedly to roost when they are 
lowered. In this way a bird can be induced to eat 
as many a9 twenty-four breakfasts in one day, the 
meals being sandwiched in between as many naps. 

In the Berlin Zoological Gardens certain species of 
bears have been induced to hibernate by a similar 
arrangement. Their dens are kept continually 
illuminated, for six or seven weeks preceding the 
approach of winter, by means of powerful acetylene 
mu‘or-lamps, and the animals are, at the same time, 
supplied with practically unlimited quantities of food 
of the kind they are most fond of. 

As a result, they grow enormously fat, and when 
tho lights are finally extinguished, and their dens 
barricaded, they go contentedly to sleep for two or 
three months on end, precisely as they would do in 
a state of nature. They wake up in the spring very 
lean, and ravenously hungry, But enjoy splendid 
health during all the rest of the year. 

——_—__—_—. f= _____ 
KEPT HIS WORD. 

A NOUSE-PAINTER was proceeding down the sircet 
when he was accosted by a fellow-worker. 

“ Hullo, Tom!” called the latter. “Why, I thouglit 
you were working on old Brown’s house to-day.”’ 

“T was about to commence the jub,’’? said the 
painter, “when the old man picked a quarrel with 
me. _ He said he’d put the paint on himself.” 

“Do you think he’ll do it?” 

“Well,’? said the painter, with a smile, “when I 
yassed just now that’s where he’d put most of it.” 


NOT A BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 

Doustrut Parry (to gentleman): “Can you assist 
me, sir, to a trifle? I’m a stranger in ao strange 
land, 15,000 miles from home?” 

Gentleman: “My goodness, where is your home?” 

Doubtful Party: “Australia.” 

Gentleman (handing him a copper): “How do you 
©: to back there?” 

oubtful Party (balancing the 

I don’t do better than this, sir, 
to walk.” 


ny): “Well, if 
suppose I'l] have 


SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 


It’s wonderful, in this vale of tears, 
Where sorrows are sadly rife, 

How we keep afloat on the River of Years, 
’Mid struggle, and s‘ress, and strife, 

With cares that cark when skies grow dark, 
And everything gozs wronz, 

Yet somehow or other, as things pan out, 
We manage to scrape along. 


As fong as there’s life we know, there’s hope. 
What odds if the thunders roll? 

We'll take heart of grace as we feartessly face 
Ever upwards towards our goal; 

If we battle away through the darkest day, 
Tru:tful that things will mend, 

Somehow cr other, as things pan out, 
We'll get there all right in the end. 


—_—_—_< ¢ ——___. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME, 

Tue usual after-dinner tiff had taken place, and 
Smithers had cooled down. After all, peace was a 
good thing, and well worth the having, and a little 
more or less humble pie did not much matter. He 
determined to try woman’s weak point—dress—and 
remarked, in a pleasant voice: 

“T see dresses are to bo worn longer than usual 
this season.” 

But the hard lines at the corners of her mouth 
were still there. 

“Well,”? she observed bitterly, “if they are to be 
worn longer than I am compelled to wear mine, thcy 
will have to be made of shect-iron—that’s all!” 

And then they started all over again. 


COINERS COVET BELLS. 

Tue strange theft of a church bell from the chapter 
house of Southwark Cathedral the other day was 
paralleled some few years ago by the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the big bell of a famous English gaol. 

It was in its place one evening, and the next morn- 
ing it had vanished. The affair was kept a secret 
from the Press, in accordance with the traditional 
policy pursued by our prison authorities, and for a 
long while Mee had the slightest inkling of what 
had, become of the missing article. 

Eventually, however, it leaked out that it had been 
stolen by one of the convicts, with the connivance of 
a wardor, The thief was a professional coiner, whose 
period of detention was on the point of expiring, and 
his reason for desiring the acquisition of so much good 
inetal is sufficiently obvious to nced no explanation. 

In all probability the missing Southwark bell was 
annexed for a similar purpose, although other ends 
have been had in view in the past by stealers of such 
articles. There wags, for instance, the case of the 
antiquary, who etole the famous St. Killin bell from 
its place in the tower of Killin Church, in Perthshire. 

The vulgar believed that the bell, if surreptitiously 
carried away, would extricate itself from the hands of 
the thief of ita own accord, and return home ringing 
all the way. And tho antiquary, when called to 
account, pleaded that he took tho bell in order to 
prove the falsity of this particular popular supersti- 
tion. 

Then there was that “Ralph the Rover,” cf 
Southey’s well-known ballad, who stolo the Inchea 
bell in order that peaceful merchantmen might be 
wrecked upon the dreaded reef. But he perished him- 
self, with all his crew, because of the absence of ita 
warning note; a fact known to every schoolboy. 

——__—_~» fo ___ 
WORSE NEWS TO FOLLOW. 

Ar the country house of a certain popular baronet 
some time ego the butler came into his master’s 
roum early one morning wearing a most wuebegone 
expression. 

“There’s very bad news for you this morning,’® 
he said, 

“What is it, John?” inquired the baronet. 

“Poor Mr. ——’” (mentioning the name of a gentle- 
man in an adjacent village) “has been an’ gone an’ 
’ung himself. An’ that isn’t tho worst, by any means, 
sir. That there fox has been into tho preserves 
again and killed twenty of the young pheasants!” 
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THE INCOME-TAX INQUISITION.—WHAT IT MAY COME TO. 


An interview with 

the Commissioners 

will be made as much 
like acriminal court 

l as possible. 


And ou will be shadowed 
y Detectives tofind out ar 
what rate you are living. 


ny 
4% 


PENALTIES | PENALTIES | 
rie > zo - 


The Commissioners ~ 

may use the Tower of London for their 
interviews, this will conjure up 

5 visions of tortures,such as the rack,&c | 6. 


— 


> 
An official will Inquire how you can 
afford to travel first ass if your 
3 income Is what you have declared if to be 


And there's no doubt in the near future 
all salaries will be. paid in the 
presence of Income Tax Officlats. 


*P.W.’e” new serial, "While Britain Slept,” startles shortly—we meant to have said starts, but after all, the 


other word expresses what wil 


happen quite ase well. 
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A GOOD RULE, TOO. 
Hearina that a _ large 
boot and shoe establishment 


was giving away a present of a foot rule with every 
sold, Mooney told his 


pair of boots or shoes the 
wife about the bargain, and said, as her shoes 


nearly worn out, he would give her the money to | «taking” 
buy a new pair if she gave him the foot rule when | ),., sotistie attitudes 


she returned. 


His wifo went to the shop, and after great trouble at & 108 
r to please her. As she was leaving the | fellow belongs, st which wore displayed the results | 446 next morning the following conversation 


got a pai 
shopman gave her 2 small box, which, he said, 


tained a foot rule. 


She went home delighted with her bargain, and 


gave the box to her husband. 
When ho opened it, to his disgust, instead 


foot rule, was a slip of paper, on whioh was written, | paralysis. 


“ Avoid tight shoes.” 
LO] a 


Misterss: “Sarah Jane, what has happened 
Sarah Jane: “Oh, mun, I’ve fallen down the 


and broken my neck 


” 
Mistrese (firmly): “ Well, whatever you’ve broken 


will be deducted from your wages. 
o_OCc 
“ You eeem quite fond of soup,” remarked a 
landlady to a boarder who had consumed three 
latefuls. 
“a No, not very,” was the reply.‘ The fact 
is, my physician recommended me the hot-water 


OC 


SOMETHING WRONG WITH 
THE METER. 

A YouNG man who was seized by violent 
toothache did not succumb any too readily to 
the gas administered by the dentist, but in the 
course of time he was sleeping peacefully and 
the offending molar was removed. 

“How much?” asked the patient after the 
ordeal was over. 

“Ten shillings,” said the dentist. 

“Ten shillings!” the man exclaim 

“ Yes, sir,” said the dentist. “It was an 
unusually hard job getting that tooth out, and 
you required twice the ordinary amount of 


gas. 

«Well, here's the money,” said the patient. 
“ But mind this—the next time I take gas in 
your place I'll want to look at the meter. 

or 

Tuees is a bright future before the small 
boy who, when asked why he had not gone 
to school on the previous day, replied that he 
bad read in booke that great and successful men 
uaually started life without educational advan- 
tages, and that he was giving the thing a trial. 


>—_0Cc 


“War are you doing here?” said the 
woman to the tramp, who had got over the wall 
just in time to escape the bull-dog. 

“Madam,” he said with dignity, “I did 
intend to request somethin’ to eat; but all 
1 aak now is that, in the interest of humanity, 
you'll feed that dog.” 

>_SOC— 


QUESTIONS THEY WILL ASK. 

“Wat makes you look so blue, old man?” 

“ Ob, Mabel has sent me back my ring.” 

“Has she? What's the matter ? ” 

«“"We've—we've had a quarrel.” 

“ Bub what about P” 

“ Why, I hesitated when she asked if I was 
sure I'd have loved her just the same if we'd 
never met.” 

>—_0Cc 

«“ Anp what did the phrenologist say about 

little Willie?” inquired the friend of the 


Wusk BupiIme 
Mazcx 4, 1909. 


NOT SO DULL. 
Josnny was a dull sort 
of lad, and his father could 
him, so he determined ke would 
send him anny . his uncle in aig agin bi he 
Ses thought, wou sure to sharpen him up & Dit. 
howograghy. He always insite upow lohan. arrived in due course, and As shown all 
is family and friends posed in more OF | ovor the farm by his uncle, w 
ind 


BILKINS’ STRAINED RELATIONS, 


Youne Bilkins is an enthusiastic devotee of 


e) 
were | amateur 


Not lon o there was an exhibition of the work | Pr & A A 
tographi A things out first before commencin on anything new. 
a Pho hic club to which the young Jounny seemed to take it all a very quietly, ae 
ion too 


con- | of certain of his efforts to immortalise hie family | Vjace: 

Se ae hung a gtoup of figures twisted P “Now, Johnny,’’ said his uncle, “when you have 

f into the most extraordinary positions, the goneral finished your breakfast ghey you to core 2 nd 

of 2] effect being thab of persons in various stages meal iyi one of the two horses 1 show 

“Who i -looki “Yes, uncle,” said Johnny; “which em I to bring 
Who in the world are those queer-looking othe wid one se the cow onet” 


» 
people?” asked someone. “Now, Johnny,” said the uncle, with a twinkle in 


?” “Oh t] ki » gt 3 c é e 
«dslen | anid ! ae of Bilkins’ strained relations, his eye, “what did T tell you yesverday? ie aati 


OC 
ONLY A HAT. 


you forget! Why, bring the old one, of course. 
‘Always wear the old ones out first.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s it,” said Johnny, “hadn’t you 
better go and fetch him?” 
>_0c< 
Mary “Do you think it would be conceited for me 
to tell my friends that I made this drees myself?” 
Edith: “Not conceited, my dear—superfluous.” 
2-—0e~< 
“My wife is a wonder.” 


“In what way?” . 
“Doesn’t think she could have married better than 


she did. Says I was the best chance she had.” 
>Sl0c— 


TOO MUCH TO FIND. 
A caRETAKER of a school threw up his job the other 


day. 

When asked the trouble, he said: 

“Tm honest, and I won't stand being under sus- 
picion. If I find pencil or handkerchief about the 
school when I’m sweeping I put it by. 

“A little while ago I saw itten on the board, 
‘Find the least common multiple.’ 

“Well, I looked from cellar to pure’ for that 
thing, and I wouldn’t know it if I met it in the 
street. 

“Last night, in big writin? on the blackboard, it 
said, ‘Find the greatest common divisor.’ 

«<-Well I says to myeelf, “both of them 
things are lost now; and I'll be accused of 
takin’ ‘em, 60 I'll leave!’” 


“Wat you want, my bo ” said a father, 
“ig push. this the push whic makes fortunes.” 

“f got it this morning!” replied his son 
mooidily. 
>= oc 

“] wearp him behind the door pleading for 
‘just one.” They must be engaged.” 

“No, they're married. Tt was a shilling he 
was pleading for.” 

oo 
THE DEAR GIRL. 

Her fingers closed over his own with a gentle 
yet unmistakable pressure. 

He returned it with emphasis and noticed the 
@elicate pink colour creep U from her lace 
throat band to her cheek. bat a modest, 
sweet sort of girl, he thought. Still she clung 
to his hand, and when he turned it ar oo she 
held it more firmly, almost imperatively. 

There was an embarrassing pause. en she 
looked bim full in the eyes an eaid coldly : 

“Do you wish your nails round or pointed, 
Startled Labourer (who has just skipped out of the way of the falling block of please?” She was # manioa it 

ther >_0Cc< 


stone about three tons in wetyht): * Be a@ bit more careful up there. Ano 
"al @ foot, an’ you d ’ave to ’ave bought me a new ‘at.” Fuppy: “So you think Fossler an exceedingly 
bashful man P” 


ne, Rip A, A te 


family. : 
A faint cloud obscured for a moment the father’s brow. 


“Tt was a little curious,” he replied. “He did not 
exactly say anything. He felt his bumps. Then he 
picked up my money, and handed it back to me in 


silence.” 
>—_0ce< 


Mr. Dver: “Where is the bargain counter P” 
The Bhopwalker: “There are several, sir. What 
are you looking for?” 
Mr. Dyer: “I’m looking for my wife.” 
SOC 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCB. 

Tue judge decided that certain evidence was in- 
admissible. 

The attorney took strong exception to the ruling, 
and insisted that it was admissible. 

“I know, your Honour,” said he, warmly, “that 
it is proper evidence. Here I have been practising 
at tho Bar for forty years, and now I want to know 
if I am supposed to be fool?” 

“That,’’? quietly replied tho judge, “is question 
of fact, and not of law, eo I won’t pass any opinion 
upon it, but will let the jury decide.” 


You can't all of you see 


new eserial, 


AFTER THE HONEYMOON, 

He (at a picture gallery): “I wonder what that 
painting represents? The youth and the maiden are 
in a tender attitude.” 

She: “Oh, don’t you see? He has just asked her to 
marry him, and she is accepting him.” 

He: “Ah! how appropriate the title.” 

She: “I don’t see it.’’ 

He: “Why, that card at the bottom says, ‘Sold.’” 

=_mlOCo 


ONE KIND OF ADVICE. 

Ar a country fair a machine which bore a sign read- 
ing, “How to Make Your Trousers Last,’’ occupied 
@ prominent position in the grounds, and attracted 
much attention. 

A countryman who stood gaping before it was told 
by the oxhibitor that for one penny deposited in the 
slot the machine would dispense its valuable advice. 

The countryman dug the required coin from the 
depths of a deep pocket, and dropped it in the slot. 

nstantly the machine delivered a card, on which 
wae neatly printed: 

“Make your coat and waistcoat first.” 


Duddy: “Eminently 40. Why, the other day, when 
taking bicycle lessons, he absolutely changed colour.” 

Fuddy: “Indeed!” 

Duddy: “Yes; he was green when he began, but 
before he had finished he was all black ond blue.” 

~oOCe 

Georcrz: “That ink that papa writes with isn’t 
indelible ink, is it, mother?” 

Mother: “No.” 

“Pm glad of that.’ 

“Why ”» 

“Pvo spilt it all over the carpet.” 

ol0Co 

NOTHING PERSONAL INTENDED. 

Farr Customer (who has joined the Suffragists and 
been elected President of the Women’s Equal Rights 
Club): “What on earth makes eggs 60 dear now?” 

Grocer: “Soarcity, mum.” 

“But why are they +0 scaice?” 

“fT don’t know for sure, mum, but they do say 
that hens nowadays is actin’ quite queer—struttin’ 
around and growing big combs en’ spurs, an’ tryin’ 
to learn to crow, mum.’ ‘ 


**An Englishman’s Home” at Wyndham’s Theatre, whereas you can all of you read our 


‘““wWhile Britain Slept,” which begins on March 12th. 


‘Wanx axvrve 
Mazon 4, 1909. 


ARTHUR APPLIN’S SPLENDID STORY. 
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THE PRIEST. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 


throws up his London Mission, and with Ginger Pop 
qos back to with the intention of serving the 
people of the factories. 


Tas news spread quickly enough at the dinner hour. 
Oldham had heard of the Priest of Piccadilly, as many 
of the esi ig called Gascoigne; nevertheless, the 
intelligence that he was in the midst of them, in their 


i , most excited, for they quickly 
Gascoigne were, of course x shan : Paahe pest 


advent of the priest. 
“Why didn’t he s1 
asked. “Us have got 
last two or three . ak . 
“ Perhaps he’s coom to see how we're all gettin along, 
Rachel Stort coughed, a pale-faced, anemic girl of nineteen 
years, who was lowly creeping into her a for want of 
fresh air and gunshine. ‘‘ I read about him in the papers 
th’ other day. He talked to ‘em pretty straight in 
ndon.”” 
< Yes,” Sam Carver grunted, the lord and master of 
Liz; “ words come easily enough to parsons.” 
“He's treated us fair, anyway,” his wife retorted; 
“ fairer than what blooming father did.” : 
Sam sneered. “Yes, and you bet he made a bit of 
money to London; now he’s coom up here to see if he 
can’t make a bit more out of us. And he'll do it under 


up to London?” Liz Carver 
ng very well without him the 


industry. 


in the cotto 
"a ol wap & inaster who had refused to join any 


on the fat of the land, and saved through the medium of 
their unions, and made no preparations against the in- 
evitable rainy day which one day would arrive. 

They knew well enough that, unless Gascoigne were a 
millionaire, directly the present tide of Recareyuy ebbed 
ever so little, prices would fall and wages be reduced: with 
sudden and terrible severity. 

A few, drunk with prosperity, heedless of the danger 
ever prescnt in the cotton country, even neglected to eub- 
scribe to their union, spending every penny of their weekly 
wage on food and drink, dress and sport. . 

The majority of masters who naturally were very bitter 
against Gascoigne, heard of his presence in Oldham with 
delight, for it was becoming notorious that tho people 
employed at his mills looked lightly both on law and 
morality. The police, indeed, chose to regard many of 
them as a menace to the welfare of Oldham, and so mill- 
owners were able to point with ill-disguised delight to 
the effects of a too-generous treatment of workpcople by 
an employer. . . 

Now Jim Gascoigne, their master, Gascoigne the priest, 
the man of God, a Napoleon of spiritual warfare, would 
tee for himself the dangers of indiscriminate charity and 
of faith in the people. 5 

Gascoigne spent the whole of the first day at his office. 

Accounts and reports which had heen seat him regularly 
he had scarcely glanced at, and now he found himself 
in a bewildering tangle of figures; he was overwhelmed by 
an avalanche of accounts, of profit and loss—apparently 
much loss. . 
_ His manager, who received more than ho had been paid 
in the old days, pointed out that, though during the last 
two or three years there had been a phenome wave of 
prosperity, Gascoigne himself had not benefited by it to 
ny great extent; but, from his point of view what was 
most alarming, nothing had been written down against 
loss—strikes and the inevitable bad time. ; 

Gascoigne possessed a fairly clear head for business, 
though he hated its details, but he found one day far too 
thort to understand the position in which he and his 
employees stood. So when at a late hour he left the office 
he changed his mind, and postponed the meeting with his 
workpeople, 

Directly Poppy saw him she knew something was wrong, 
and then when ke told her he was not going to speak to 
the mill hands that evening she asked no questions, but 


The enemy on the hearth would be a dreadful visitation. 
give you an idea of what invas 


walked quietly by his side to the hotel. He opened the 
door for her to enter, but she shook her head. 

I ain't Aa all 

You must,’’ he nig ono “there is much I want to say 


to you. and your advice.” 
‘he colour ud = 


ey won't have me in the hotel dressed like this, 
you know.” 

Gently but firmly he pushed her through the door. 
a Won't they? ” 

He led the way to the coffee-room ; fortunately, it was 
empty, and, ordering tea, he sat with Poppy at a table 
in @ far corner of the room. The waiter stared, and his 
indifferently starched shirt-front bulged as if expressive 
of his shocked susceptibilities, for he was an English waiter 
who possessed a nice idea of ine fi The fame of his 
guest had already reached his ears, and he felt disappointed 
and his sense of dignity outraged when the great man from 
London brought a common mill-hand into the hotel and 
cad sat down with her in the coffeeroom and ordered 


He brought it, and then hovered discreetly in the back- 
ground, hoping to pick up, if not words of wisdom, then. 
at least crumbs of scandal. 

_ ‘ You look tired,” Poppy whispered, ‘‘ and you're eat- 
ing nothing. Come on, do have some bread and jam; 
here, I’ll make a sandwich for you.” 

He watched her with an amused smile. 
mothering me like this you’ll spoil] me.” 

She only grunted on refused to speak again until he 
had eaten. “ Something’s gone wrong,” she said, pour- 
ing out another cup of tea, glaring at the waiter over 
Gascoigne’s shoulder until that individual was forced to 
beat a retreat behind the screen, where he could neither 
see nor hear. She placed her elbows on the table and 
rested her face between her hands—a favourite attitude of 
hers. ‘“ Tell me all about it.’’ 

“T don’t think you'd understand.’’ She winced, but 
he did not know that he hurt her. ‘I hardly understand 
myself; anyway, I am more thoroughly convinced than 
ever that the work I've done so far has becn worse than 
useless. I’ve begun, as it were, at the wrong end instead 
of the beginning, Poppy; I’ve been committing the very 
sin I was chastising in others.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Thinking--to get rid of responsibilities by sharing 
money with my le instead of tharing—aryeel?.” 

Poppy grinned—it could not be described as smiling— 
showing two rows of white teeth, and her eyes took the 
rer of steel. : P 7 

“Fancy your only just finding that out! I suppose 
if I had stopped here instead of raiinibg away I aheuldn’’s 
have known no different; I should have taken all I could 
have got, and gone on believing I could buy all I wanted 
with it. I had money and lots of it sometimes in London.” 
she continued dreamily; ‘“‘ but what have I bought with 
it? Not a single thing I wanted. The more money I 
had the Jess I could buy. It was only when I was about 
stony that I really did begin to get some of the things I 
wanted.” 

Gascoigne did not speak; he was looking at her. 

‘Why, I remember once,” she continued as if forgetting 
his presence and tho business in hand, “I remember 
borrowing half-a-sovereign off a fellow. Ho lent it quick 
enough, though ho had only got a pound himsclf; then 
somehow it struck us both as being funny, because we 
had each been pretending we were well off, and we went 
out and spent it together, had dinner at one of those 
cheap Italian cafés, and then climbed up to the gallery 
of the opera, where they were playing ‘ Madama 
Butterfly,” afterwards. And, do you know, I discovered 
I had bought more that night I borrowed half-a-quid than 
all the pounds and pounds I had chucked away had ever 
got for me.” 

Poppy started as sho suddenly realised again the coffee- 
toom of the Oldkam hotel and the English waiter with 
the bulging shirt-frent peering behind tho screen. 

““How I do ramble on! But that’s what you meant, 
wasn’t it? You've been giving your people fat wages to 
buy happiness, and they've only spent it in booze, cheap 
lenelss and more meat that they could swallow comfort- 
ably.” 

How did you discover all this?” he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ It didn’t take me long 
fo settle about our house; wa shall be in it inside of a 
week, and the widow will keep a couple of rooms and pay 
six bob a week,-and the rest is ours." P 

Shoe lowered her face until it was hidden by her hand:, 
and Gascoigne only saw the red, untidy hair; but it 
seemed to glow with a vitality it had never posscssed in 
London. 

“It didn’t take me long finding a decent furniture 
shop,’’ she continued; “the stuff most of ‘em had was 
enough to make you feel seasick. Still, I got some rugs, 
decent beds, and those sort of things on the hire system, 
and picked up a chair and a table and a sofa that won't 

ive you St. Vitus dance. Though you mayn't be 

uxurious, you'll bo comfortable enough. I’m worried 

about one thing—and that’s my cooking. Now, tell mo 
7 troubles.” 

“You’ve heard them,” Gascoigne cried, sitting up and 
stretching his arms. ‘‘ Besides, I feel all right again 
now; you've checred me up no end, Poppy. I believo 
you've got more grit than I have.” 

“‘Grit! That's a good name for it, isn’t it?” 

He nodded. ‘“ That’s what we shall want; we've got 


“Tf you start 


(Continued on next page). 


THE HAIR OF THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN 


“FULL OF HIDDEN SUNSHINE.” 


It Only Needs Care and Cultivation on the Right Lines to 
Develop Its Inherent Extraordinary Beauty. 


The hair of the Englishwoman is the most beautiful 
in the world. “It is full of hidden sunshine.” _. 

But the sunshine is only revealed when the hair is 
properly cared for and cultivated. 

We not cultivated the art of making the best of 
ourselves. 


The English type of Beauty, for instance, is the most 
i. in the world. And yet often and often does it 
appen that an Englishwoman, endowed with all the 
charms of face and figure that Nature can give her, is 
excelled in attraction and fascination by a French- 
woman come no particular claim to uty as far 


as regularity of features is concerned, but who has 
learned to perfection the “ Art of Looking Her Beet. 
And it is just the same with the hair. glishwomen, 


asa rule, possess beautiful hair (or the possibilities of 
beautiful hair), and have done so from time immemorial. 
They do not fally bring out, as they could eimply and, 

ily do, its innate but hidden charms. And all 
this for the want of a little daily attention, for 
lack of two minutes occupied every morning or every 
evening “drilling” the Hair and Scalp into perfect 
Health, Strength, and Beanty, ; 

But when the hair of the English woman or girl—or 
man—does get this daily scientific attention, how 
beautiful does it become! The daily ‘ Harlene Hair 


TRIBUTN TO THE HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF TEE 
sgaaar BNGLISHWOMAN'S HAIR. 


Pull of hidden eunshine”—alae! often too hidden for the want of jst two 
miinaiee a day care and calttonsien piped ts “hriag oct” He snag sunshine, 
Drill” brings out this natural light and glowing lustre. 
Whether the bair is chestnut brown, or black as jet, or 
golden bright, as though it had been drenched in liquid 
sunshine, this inward radiance is always present in 
healthy hair, and can be developed by any woman 
within a few days by practising for a couple of minutes 
every day the fumous “Harlene Hair-Drill,” the 
directions for which have now been drawn up in a book 
(sent gratis and post free on application to address 
below) as the result of twenty-five years’ experience in 
treating all kinds and varieties of Hair Ailments and 
Hair Weaknesses by the well-known Royal and Court 
Specialist on the hair, Mr. Edwards, the discoverer of 

“ Harlene Hair- Drill.” 

“Harlene Hair-Drill” grows beautiful, sunny, Ins- 
trous hair. It brings the hair to its full perfection. 
And so convinced is Mr. Edwards of this important fact 
that he has decided to offer, through the columns of this 

aper, no fewer than 1,000,000 Free Outfits for * Harlene 

dair-Drill,” each of which contains: 

1. A supply of * Hurlene,” suflicient for one week's 
daily “ Harlene Hair: Drill.” 

2” A book contiining full rules and directions for 
practising * Harleue Hair Drill.” 

By writing to Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-9 High 
Holborn, London, W.C., euclosiny; coupon Velow and 
three penny stumps to cover the cost of carriage, one of 
these generously-given “ Harlene Hair Drill” Onutiite 
will be sent you free ofall cost. If cailed for no charge 
is made. 

Further supplies of Edwards’ Har'ene can be ol.tained 
in Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles at all Chemists and 
Stores throughout the world, or sent direct. and post 
paid (to any part of the United Kingdom) on receipt of 
postal order. 


COUPON 


FOR FREE HARLENE HAIR DRILL CUTFIT. 
To Messrs. EDWARD3’ HARLENE CO., 95 & 96 High Holtorn, 
London, W.C. 

Sirs.—l wsh tetry “ Hair-Drill ’for one week in accordance with 
your « ffer to reuders of this paper, and shall be gid if venus lisond 
me the Har!eve Hair-Mril] fit, with instruect‘ons, feo clare, 


I enclose 31.° stainps to postage to any yart of the world, 


ADDNESS ..,. 
® This amonnt is not prvable if the reader calls for the Freo Outfit. 
Pearson’s Weekly, March 4, 1909. 


Our new serial, "While Britain Slept,” will 
ion would mean to you and to your wife and to your children 


‘Waux Enpined 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY.. Mazon 4, 1900, 


start fact, we've. got | delivering the stinging blows of © pride-fighter. 

: pails Cee. bisage oy ett What 1 | She reached the als of the ithe yellow man, oiled him . THIRTY. 

gave I have to take away, and they won't uni from his tormenters—and faced them. . . Service in Oldham 
a “You dirty doge!"" she cried, with the beautiful North. 


thet. They'll hate me country accent giving # sting to her words. “You ugly 


“ th ill. They’ve heard t . : 
ae at per day low youre here. I've kept my } cowards! Get back or there won't be a gitl amongst 
ears open, and they're suspicious already. You see, you | you with tooth in her head or a man with an eye he can 


i 10) Ww. yo le 
ain't P pular at the other mills, 80 hen ur own peop ! 

i , Vv } to d the . 
turo against ou you i have the whole wn aD all Some laughed, “pick cheered . and a few cursed her. 


surrounding districts at your heels.” 

i a moment, then raised her eyes. “ Of | her. 7 . 

oe heafated religion you're going to preach they “T know you, Sam Carver, she cried. “You was 

won't ‘mind, they'll listen to you; but if youre going to | always a drunken hound, even when you was courting me. 

interfere with their lives, then "ll kick.” ; : If you come near me now you'll get all you wanted, and 

Gascoigne rose. “I ghall be ready for them. First I’m | more! m : ; . 

going to master the business completely ; then, if neces- “You——” She dodged his blows; he aimed a kick at 

cary, I'll go and work with the men myself. I'll live | her, but before it could take effect Gascoigne had reached 

their life, and when I've learned their job, by Jove, I'll | his side and tripped him up. He stood beside Poppy and 
d | the little alien she had rescued. 

“ Anyone else?" he cried, pulling up his shirt-sleeves. 


make them do it. I'm going out to look round; you’ 
“You don’t know me perhaps, but Im Cascoigne—Jim 


better come with mo, Poppy. . “ 
She picked up her shawl! and put it over her head. “We ‘ : 
Gascoigne—and I’ve come u here to knock decency into 
some who haven't got it. And I can start right away if 


must go alone—our different ways. You mustn't forget,” 
sho stammered, ‘‘ l'’m only your servant. who 
you like. 
“ It’s the Priest! ’’ someone shouted, 


The crowd was dumb with surprise. Priest or prize- 
fighter, it could not decide which. But before it could 
recover from its astonishment the police arrived on the 
scene, and, to the delight of many. of the onlookers, 
marched Gascoigne. Poppy, and the little Japanese to the 
police-station. 

y They were not detained long. Gascoigne’s explanation 
‘was satisfactory, and the inspector dismissed them with a 
caution and a friendly word of advice. 

Safe in the etreet again. es the crowd still waited 
for them, watching curiously, the Jay hetd out his 


Gascorans eat with Iyto, the J late into the 
night, for he did not the mis' of most white mea 
nigMtaspise the little yellow man. He sat at his feet, and 


P' jes Gascoigne shuddered; at others he smiled, 


ladly. 

Bee as he went down into the street and out into the 
night he folt be had received strength and courage, and 
his determination to fight was stronger than ever. — 
‘And now as he walked along, instinctively choosing the 
streets that led to the main thoro fares and his hotel, he 
reviewed the scheme he had tot ly mapped out | 
the last twenty-four hours, al rg gis gery it. He 

starting i at ht p! 


tight place at last: 
Iyto had convinced that. — . 

Service! The meaning of life: its alpha and its omega; 
the net et which no living 1 can 
escape ive. For service came ag epee 
strength to the Me pe ¢ the nation—and in the end 


Gascoigne whispered the words to himself as he strode 
along: it became a song; it i in his ears with the 
beating of drums, the blare of trumpets. He stepped to 
the tune of it. : 

Hie battle-cry—service! He would set England's heart 
beating to the tune. . - - ; 

His eyes searched the streete : they were fast emptying, 
and the public-houses were vomiting their human refuse on 
to the pavement and into the gutters. . 

“Oh, you blind fools!” Gascoigne cried, with fury. 
And two women of seventeen years jeered derieively at 


wouldn’t understand, even if it were possible. It ain't 
no use making your job more difficult than it 1s. You go 
your way to-night, and I'll go mine. I shall go and look 
up my old pals; the best thing you can do ig to try and 
make some new ones, 80—good-nighr. 

Gascoigne followed her into the street. The work or 
was over; the human ocean beat its wooden way bac 
from mill, factory, and foundry. Darkness had fallen, 
and the streets were ablaze with artificial light; men and 
women jostled one another on the pavement, carts and 
tramg rattled over cobble-stones, butchers shouted their 


wares, general dealers lustily invited the public to enter nen’ to Gascoigne, then turned to ‘oppy—but she had | him as, tei their shawls erie und their ‘sho ers 
‘heir shops. isappeared. a ' shaw aig é 
Se octene from the steps of the hotel watched the “Where do you live?” Gascoigne asked. “You had ate = out 0} ouse jo off the 


scene; it was almost Bacchanalian, the yellow gas and 
the electric light gleamed on 3 variety of faces. 

The faces of numberless girls, ages difficult to tell; 
women of sixteen and women of thirty-six—these latter, 
old women many of them, Time already silvering their 
hair, lining their faces. They looked weary and careworn, 
heavily built, bent with toil; some misshapen. Their eyes 
were sunken, but piercing; they searched the pavements 
and the shop windows greedily, like the eyes of animals 
seeking what they might devour. ° 

No need to ask what they thought; Gascoigne could 
read their faces easily enough—food and drink, rink and 


better let me eee you home. The crowd may be unpleasant 
—it doesn’t understand," he said apologetically. 

“The crowd no frighten me,” the man replied; “ but 
the women-—I no used to fight women. The grey lady 
with the red hair-where she gone?” 

Gascoigne smiled. “I expect she’s all right; you come 
along with me.” 

The crowd followed for some distance, but eventually it 
grew tired, and Gascoigne and the little man found them- 
selves alone and unmolested. Through many side streets 
they walked, till Gascoigne lost his bearings. Then at 
last. in a narrow, ill-lit doorway before a tall, dark 


“ Man—if you are a man—you'll etand treat!” 

Gascoigne nodded his head. “That's what I am going 
to do, =. not to-night! But I'll stand treat in a day 
or two, give you eomething worth drinking!" 

He ‘on with a emile on his face, his shoulders 

uared, and as he turned into High Street, Poppy met 
him, at her heele Beppo. 

“[’ye just come to look for you. Getting anxious—at 
least the dog was; but I assed re were all right.” 

They walked back to the hote! 
demonstrative. 

“He's been fighting, too,” Poppy said. “But that was 
a real good scrap we had, just like old times!” 

She spoke bravely enough, but Gaacoigne looked at her 
ag ly. “We seep in earnest Ce baal 
“Have you seen the evening papers ¢ * Gascoigne shoo 
his bead. “You won't be none too popular. ... - Van 
Royat has had his revenge, 60 has that uncle of yours— 

Straight John; I call him crooked.” 
Gascoigne’s teeth met with a snap. “JT don't care. Let 
them do their worst.” 
Poppy was glouching lose by his side; she ightened 
t they have done. The leased 


together, Beppo noisily 


food ! 

What else in the world of Oldham was there—for them ? 

And the other women, the women who had suddenly 
found womanhood, and perhaps motherhood, at fifteen or 
sixteen years? Food and drink again, and perhaps the 

j The Jananesa looked up at him, his strange, weasel-like 
eyes snarkling. “ You Englishman? You fight for me, yet 
you love your country ; you fight for it, too. T read about 
you in the newepapers and T laugh, and now I meet you 
and I laugh no longer. Come up and talk with me. I 
Japanese; I, too, love my country, and J fight for it. We 
we have things to tell one another, eh? 

ascoigne nodded. “ Lead the way.” ~. 

“ Follow me close,” the little man said. “ These stairs 
are steep. and it is dark.” 

Out of the gloom of the alley into unutterable darkness 
Gascoigne plunged; up man. stairs he followed the yellow 
man. He heard him fumble with the key before the 
rickety door; it opened. Groping with his hands, he 
followed him into the room. A etrange perfume assailed 
hig nostrils. The smell of the streets and the gutters, the 
cook-shops and the gin palaces, disappeared ; instead, his 
nostrils caught the eavour of a strange country and a 
strange people. 

The darkness disappeared, and the hanging lamp shed a 
soft, warm light about the room. 

The little man beckoned Gascoigne forward, pointed to 
acushion on the floor, then handed him a pipe and tobacco, 
and, lighting a stove, prepared a cup of tea. 

“You eaved my life.” he said, squatting beside Gas- 
coicne. “If you had been in my country. and the same 
thing happen, no one save your life. Tell me why you 80 
foolish?” 

Gascoigne laughed. “ The odds were against you., 
Besides, you were a strancer, & foreigner.” 

The little yellow man was silent; he stared at Gascoi 
with his clever, ‘cunning eyes for a ! ing time, automatically 
pane little clouds of emoke between his lips. He knocked 

ia pine ont and refilled it twice before speaking. 

“Your God is stronger than our God,” he said dreamily, 
“but your peonle have forsaken him, and they are like 
children—lost, blind, and greedy. Our people cling to the 
gods of our forefathers, and so we are mighty, we little 
yellow men. . . Pecause you save my life, I tell you 
we aré coming. we little yellow men, very soon, flying 
across your oceans and your continents, to wipe you out 
and ann hilate you—you, and your strong God you have 
forsaken, too.” 

Gascoigne’s pipe elipped from his fingere and fell to the 
ground. “ Our God is eleeping perhaps, but we are goi 
to awaken Him, remember, in the heart of each man. And 
when he is awako, and each man serving Him, no strange 
god will overthrow either us or our Empire.” 

The yellow man rapped his pipe on the floor.: ‘Can one 
man awaken the millions of a eleeping Empire? Your 
Yhrist came once; they would not listen to im... 
Do you think they are going to listen to you? Itis a war 
of wealth the white races wage now, and Wealth is their 
only god. When we come, it will be a war of the gods, 
because the little yellow men believe, because they serve 
their gods faithfully, therefore their a will win.” 

_ He shrugge his ehoulders and put his pipe between his 
lips again. “ You saved my life nal ht, so I warn you, 
because you are one who looks for truth; but you will find 


something imperial : a few were typically British, power- 


eel me animal. 
Mos 


tly they wandered aimlessly about the streets and They ain't worth working for. What's good of it 


Gascoigne slipped his arm into Poppy's. **So soon! 
Why, we haven't started yet. The bigger the fight, the 
better the fun and the greater the ae 
She shook him off roughly. “Oh, fon’t be afraid! 
There ain't no giving in about me; only it just makes me 
. that's all. Well, here we are. Good-night ! 

The house will be about ready on Monday. I shall be busy 
getting things in to-morrow, and I daresay I shan’t see 


than those of the stomach. In those gas-lit, neiay ee 
they sought something, they knew not what. 
lust of love and power perhaps ; the lust of love and life. 

‘The desire to serve. God or Mammon? ; 

And then, through the strange, unthinking, seeking 
crowd, Gascoigne saw a little, insignificant man wend his 
way. The mill-girls, passing him in shawls and clogs, 
towered above him, he was 80 small; his face was yellow. 
his eyes like the eyes of a weasel and set far apart; short, 
wiry, black hair, half hidden beneath a conical cap. 
children followed him, laughing and jeering at him, ¢ 
men and women jested when they saw him, also laughing, 
because he was so small and eo ugly—an alien, 

He paid no heed to the gibes of the crowd, yet nothing 
escaped his ears or his eyes; and Gascoigne instinctively 
knew that hidden in the small, ugly body was vital power, 
that those small, weaeel-like eyes were the gates to 
intelligence far greater than the united understanding of 


Laughing, she turned quickly on her heel and etrode 
down the street. Gascoigne watched her out of sight, 
then, whistling to Beppo, entered the hotel and went to 
his room. 

(Another instalment next week.) 
—_———_-s» je 


“] pxpeRsTAND that Buzzer expressed great regres 
when his motor-car hit that lady the other day.” 

“Yes, indeed. He broke one of his new brass 
lamps.”’ . 

—_—_—t——— 

Leapine Tracepian: “Did you see how I paralysed 
the audience in the death gcone? They were crying 
all over the house!” 

Stage Manager: “Yes, they knew you weren’t 
really dead.” 


He stepped from his hotel on to the a and into 
the etreet, and 2s he did 60 a girl in pla 


delight. The little Japanese raised himself up without a 
word, but the drunken man barred his way and cursed him. 

* “What are you doing here, you little ugly brute,’’ he 
hiccoughed, ‘‘ taking bread out of good nglishmen’s 
mouths? (Go back to your beastly country and eat puppy- 
dogs! Don't come here!” 

And suddenly without warning he hit the little man full 
in the farce. 

What happened then Gascoigne could not see: it hap- 
pened so quickly. For the little Japanese, as he fell, 
etretched cut his hand, raised one foot, and the great 
drunken bully suddenly hurtled over his head and fell 
with a crash on to the cobble-etones. 

In an instant the crowd fell on the yellow man: two 
women scized him, scratching him, kicking him. He tried 
to free himself without retaliating, and in doing so one of 
the women fell. Then a man joined in the fray. 

Gascoigne was about to rush forward, for the little Jap’s 
life was in danger, when he saw a woman in a grey ehawl 
and a short, red ekirt cross the road. She reached the 
crowd, and her arms like windmills were at work. He 
heard the blows falling, and he stopped to stare, action 
paratysed. it aleening where your God sleeps—in the stomachs of the 

They fell back, this crowd of men and women, beforo | peo le.” ‘ 
this young amazon with the bust and shoulders of a Greek Gascoigne smiled. “ Wait, my friend! We will wake up!” perpetual round of gaiety?” 


eee fas 


Tue professor was in a bad temper, and his class 
suffered. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “it has been said that fish 
is good as brain food. Tf that is true, F advise some 
of the men in this class to try a whale.” 


— OO 
THIS PERPETUAL ROUND OF GAIETY. 
On the occasion of the visit of a travelling circus 
to a small provincial town, the juveniles of the sur- 
rounding country were all og with excitement, 
raised by the large posters ont gorgeous procession. 
The young son of a notoriously close-fisted old 
former rushed in to his father, and eagerly impor- 
tuned him for sixpence, with which to “see the 


“ Lives there a main with soul so dead, who never to himeelf has said, I'll read a ‘ P.W.' serial?” If there be such a benighted 
being anyw~-r2, let him turn over ‘a new leaf—the firat leaf of our yew serial, * While Britain Slept.” See page 715. 
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REMARKABLE tribute to Zam-Buk has been es | = meee, as it keeps my limbs free and 
received from Sir Genille Cave-Brown-Cave, | ™Y. supple 

As far away as the Mexican Plains I have used 

12th Bart., of Stretton Hail, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Zam-Buk for many poisonous insect-bits, a trouble 

Leicestershire. Before coming into the family title | inseparable from hot climates, and I have found 

and estate some two years ago, Sir Genille had spent the greater part of his life | !t particularly beneficis! for mosquito bites and 


; ot ad abroad. the aches and paine followin; malarial fever 
in search venture 


mo-qui . Zem- ielded 
Australia, America, India, Burmah, and China, each in turn attracted agi he Ti resulta mais veowad 
the young and it naturally follows that during a career so crammed | more reliable than anything could have done in 
with adventure and danger to life and limb, the need for a perfect and reliable | the way of mere ointments and embrocations, and 
healing balm for the skin was ever present. Sir Genille, after trying various | I heartily give you permission to publish these 
things. always found this need admirably filled by Zam-Buk, the fame of which | few words. Yours faithfully, 
has spread even to the wild Mexican Plains. 


ing through the reserve of his class, Sir Genille does not hesitate to : 
give credit where credit is due, as the following letter shows :— : (Signed) 2 
Btretton Hall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, ‘ 


7th January, 1903. No clearer evidence than this from a well-known baronet is 
Gentlemen, needed in order to finally establish the reputation of Zam-Buk, 
I feel it is only my duty to let you know what great benefit I have derived | Never a a hg Five mit tas Gaus ani si 
by keeping Zam-Buk handy, and having it in constant use, For the sprans cma at bene and abroad. This is because never beforo 

and braises which | have incurred in my cowboy life generally, { have found | jas such a rich, pure, and unique balm heen discovored. 
it a reliable and speedy healer. Some of the best riders in the West that Zam- uk is a preparation that needed much scientific in- 
I know use Zam-Buk alarly with the greatest benefit. I may men'ion that | vestigation and laboratory experiment to produce, and in its 
while performing at the London Hip»odrome on one occasion my horse ‘ Bob’? | present perfected form it gives results, when applied to a soro 
came down with me at rehearsing through catching his feet - the anne i eo expected from mero ointments and old- 
mat. He rolled over my limbs, sing me generally «nd t2"r ae pieces 2 The eceret of Zam-Buk’s strength lies in the refined herbal 
eb of mg army Desone of Zomba imme 1209 the | arctic form tng etal tare oc fl ad 

ig ’ 


§ the: raw parts covered with new healthy skin Thie still more to the ingenious manner in which those herbal 


re 


juices arc combined with oneanother, Parente in the home, 
service renderei by Zam-Buk enxblei me to proceed ‘oremen in the workshops and tactories, and athictes in the 
with my performance without interruptiora and without | field cunnot do better than ‘‘ 
wn gate desirous thasJon| discomfort. | use Zam-Buk daily for !ubricitins my | always Handy. 
unique power at our Ex- ¥e ge ss a 3 A 5 Zaw-Ruk is without equal for 
i ad may do so b: . “a ‘ wns c P eczema, ulcers, piles, bad legs, ring- 
sending this Coupon and 1d. 2 a 4 worm, winter rash, festering sores, 
stamp (for return mage) “7 vali cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, sprains, 
to ZAM-BUE CO., fur 8, E . poisoned wornds, face and lip sores, 
who will at once send you : - chilblains, chap ed hands,and diseasedankles, Of 
a dainty free Sample, - ak bs chemists in 1 4 =. and <“ boss, * ares : 
Peareon' ’ ‘ for same prives post free ‘rom The Zam- Bul tenille C.- B.C 
er ow Croas Street, London, £.C. i pa ae ‘Me “javverie 


Keep a Box of Zain-Buk 


of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Beecham's Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 


on thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 
exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


By Appointment to ~ 


BEECH AM’S PILL S. Segre 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitable for Femates of all ages. 


Sold weniseiia in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). Bovril for Travellers 


There is no need for the traveller to 
gamble with unknown and uncertain food 
‘every time he wants a snack. 


In any corner of the Kingdom he can always call 


The State of San Paulo (Bra3zt) Ne for a cup of Bovril. Ho knows its appetising 


flavour and its invigorating effect, and he knows 
appears on every tin of it is always the same. 


“FA ZENDA id On the train, at the station buffet, 


i at the hotel, at the theatre—everywhere, 
PURE COFFEE remember to call for “A cup of Bovril, 


: ” 
HIS fragrant Coffee comes direct from the plantations of San Paulo please ! 
T which State produces nearly three-fourths of the whole world’s Coffee supply. | 
are reasons for drinking pure Coffee in our changeful, trving 
climate. Pure is an invigorating, sustaining beverage—a 
Valuable restorative in a delicious form. To eusure Pure 
Coffee ask for 2F A 2 EIN D A 
@ The Ceffee with a Government arene - 
C. reserve 6 
In hermotioallpaculon tek, Sd. per 3b. Sreahnies aad aroina 
It ite to State of Sia 
Pailo (Brasil) P sree i Cocek at Kine Williaa Streat, ioniova. 
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BLUSHING DENOTES 


INTELLECT 
And is Caused by the Desire to Please. 


N eminent English medical psy- 
chologist has recently declared 
that it requires brains to blush, 
that the ability to blush is in 
direct ratio to mental alertness, 
and that eer | isan achieve- 
ment of which everyone shoul 


although they Icarn to do so at an early age. 
just as soon, in fact, as the brain begins to 
exerciae its higher functions. Moreover, 
the blush cannot be caused by any physical 
means; itis the mind which must be affected. 

Darwin's Opinion. 


Aside from the fact that blushing has its| 


origin in the mind, its most striking 
peculiarity is that it is, with rare exceptions, 
confined to the face, ears, and neck. 

While the whole body may tingle with 
heat, there are few known cases where tho 
actual reddening of the ekin extended further 
than the collar-bones or tho shoulder-blades. 

According to Darwinand Sir James Paget, 
our personal appearanco and not our moral 
conduct is tho fundamental element in 
blushing. It all started with the wish to be 
admired, in the more thinking of what other 


people thought of us. i 


wore judged mop for thoir physical beauty 


HOME NOT 


* 


a 


G <4 


HE Second Nuptial Anniversary is 
known as the “ prper- vedding.” 
and, besides beiny a jolly affair, it 
can easily be made a very pretty 
one, for our shops are constantly 
showing wonderfully artistic 


oe 
< 


designs in crepe paper, as well as many new 
In the early stages of civilization people articles made of the same material. 


An entire gown of white crepe paper, with 


than for their moral conduct, and the habit designs of flowers of one colour, or a harmony 
of blushing arose from the fear of blame or of colours, would make a womhn look as 


disapproval on that account. 
Then, as the race progressed, and moral 


and intellectual qualities became more and; 
more to be valued, the fear of blame or pol 


approval became, as it were, grafted on to 


beautiful as she would in silk or satin. Another 
idea is to buy one of the paper ean 
dresses seen in the pattern shop win 


lows. 
Going Ahead Too Fast 
Husbands should be dressed to match, 


the other and simpler fear, and came to ‘although your particular “he” may not 


express iteelf, by mental association, in the gubmit to being 
and waistcoat. 


same way. 


further than coat 
pair of white duck 


‘As our ideals became more complex, and trousers should be the foundation apon 


wo kept adding to our reasons for blushing, 


ing, which to build; and, at least, a gaudy 
we were not able to change our physical neoktie should be in evidence if ho pi Rosea appeared 


make-up, and continued to blush in the|the other suggestions. 


eame old way for all the new causes. 
Faces Must Please. 


ns 
But we are getting ahead too fast. We| Pape 
must 


go back to tho invitations. They, of 


Thia brings us to tho difference between | course, must be written on paper. 


the flush of anger and the true blush. As 


They should be informal from beginning to 


anger is a mental state incited from without, /end, and the Goddess of Glee should preside 
so the mental confusion which shows iteelf|over all. But instead of using plain note 


in the blush originates within us. 


We have seen how blushing originated in|paper napkins and 
an anxiety alout our personal ee envelopes. 


Now, our chief concern in 


paper, the invitations may be printed on 


inclosed in fancy 


Guests may send any gift that is made of 


always been the face, the natural seat of| paper, from a pack of cards to a book. 


personal attractiveness. 


e donor’s visiting cards are not at 


Therefore the first thought upon meeting | sent with these gifts, but are exhibit 
tho.e whom we desire to please was of our| which does not always seem to be the case 
faces; and if, for any reason we suspected | when the presents are of silver or gold. 
that our faces did not please, our minds| The entire house should be decorated with 


wero naturally concentrated upon the defect 
tkere. 


garlands of paper leaves and paper flowers 
everywhere. These leaves may be bought in 


Shyness, modesty, shame—all have their|compact bunches all on cords, which pull out 
foundation in the primitive love of admira-|into yards of garlands. 
tion; and the bluch of the girl who meets| In the dining-room the bare table may be 


hor lover ia, after all, only a sublime sort of 
personal vanity, questioning its owner’s 
power to pleaso. 


SOME DAINTY D 


— 


SOUP FLAVOURINGS. 

When adding these to stock, do not 
forget a bay leaf, for it yields a delicious 
favour very similar to wine. 


A WET UMBRELLA 

Should never be stood ferrule downwards 
to dry, neithor should it beopened. Instead 
shake it well, close it loosely, and stand 
handle downwards to dry. 


TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 

Do not forget that the nightly clean is 
most essential, even more so than the early 
morning, though both are most advisable. 
Uso a good tooth powder. It is well to go 
to the dentist every six months, so that any 
flaw, however slight, may be detected at once. 


TREACLE PUDDING. 

Work half a pound of chopped suet into 
aquarter of a pound of pastry flour, then 
add half a pound of breadcrumbs and a large 
teaspoonful of baking powder. ‘Take a 
quarter of a pound of treacle, heat it slightly, 
and work into the pudding with a beaten 

and a little milk. Place in a greased 
mould and bake for two hours. 


CURRANT SANDWICHES. 

Take a teacupful of currants, wash them 
thoroughly, and dry in a cloth, Butter 
gome thin slices of bread, cover with 
currants, sift a little sugar over, and muke 
{nto sandwiches. Some people like the 
currants to be chopped. 


How Engiand’s homes in danger stood, when foee u 


be 


covered with lace paper doilies, or a set of 
tablecloth and napkins, -vhich can be bought 
for the purpose, may be used. 


BITING COTTON 


Is a bad habit. It damages the teeth,| one pound and 


and is productive of sore and irritable 
throats. 
DON'T FORGET 

That the boilings of bacon and salt pork 
are most useful a3 a foundation for pea or 
lentil soup. A spoonful of brown sugar 
added to the stock will take off the strong 
salt flavour. 
TO CLEANSE A FRYING-PAN 

In which fish has been cooked, fill the 
pan with water directly the fish is taken 
up. Bring to the boil and then put in a 
red-hot cinder. Afterwards rinse in the 
usual way. 


GINGERETTZ : 

Is quite easily made. Try this recipe: 
Pour ono pint of boiling water over two 
teaspoonfuls of essence of ginger, two tea- 
spoonfuls of essence of lemon, and a quarter 
of an ounce of citrio acid. Stir till well 
mixed, and then add one and a half pounds of 
white sugar, and stir till dissolved. (Reply to 
TxETOTALER.) 


MARMALADE 

Should be made at once while the 
oranges are nice and juicy. Here is the 
recipe I always use. To every dozen oranges 
add two lemons. To each pint of sliced raw 
fruit add throe pints of cold water. Let 
this stand for twenty-four hours, Then boil 
it till the fruit is soft and clear. Next day 


ES PAGE. 


ISHES AND H 


Conducted by Isobel 


> < 

There should be paper dishes for the 
bonbons, and paper cases used for the food 
whenever possible. The ices and ice cream, 
should be served in paper flowers or boxes, 
and huge paper flowers should adorn 
the centra of the table. These flowers, 
if the assemblage be a small one, should 
contain suitable souvenirs. 

At a luncheun given by a “paper bride” 
not long ago the table, as well as her costume, 
represented paper butterflies in the colours 


butterflies on her shoulders and in her hair, | 
The flowers in the centre of the table were: 
hovered over by paper butterflies, and they: 


were also festooned on fine wire ier 


Japanese idea prevailed. 


in a 
husband wore a 
vr. Cherry i 


decorated the table, hun 


When decorating for the paper wedding, 
one should not forget to shade every lamp 


Wuux sypine 
MazcH 4, 1909, 


A WOMAN'S VIEW 
OF SACRIFICE. 


By One who has Suffered. 


OMEN are supposed to be happy 
only when eacrificing them- 
selves. I have learned that 
this is not always true. It 
depends sometimes upon whom 
the sacrifice is for. 

My husband and I were 


married late and after a long e ement, 
made necessary by the fact that he had to 
support his mother. So when we did marry 


my mother-in-law had, of course, to become 
a member of the establishment. 

‘When we had been married three months 
my brother-in-law died suddenly, leaving 
my sister and her young child with no other 
shelter in the world but that which we 
could offer them. 

A Home Without Privacy. 

This was five years ago. How many times 
in that five years do you suppose my 
husband and I have really alone 
together? I can recall only once—when we 
two went away for a week in the middle of a 
particularly fortunate summer. So that 
although we love each other devotedly all 
reasonable po of our love is denied. 

My husband is away all day (we live in the 
suburbs), and the short and terribly unsatis- 
factory evenings we four adults seat 
together! I suppose I have a secret h 
feeling that my sister and my mother-in-law 
ought each evening to go to eir own rooms, 
in order to leave my husband and me alone. 

But of course I see plainly that this would 
be an unreasonable demand of a woman who 
is seventy years old and adores her only son. 

The situation would be easier to bear if it 
were growing better, but my mother-in-law 
is more exacting than when we were married. 
She demands more of her son’s time. 


An Unlovable Child. 


nsibility, and it seems to 
iled utterly in rearing her 


and electric light with paper, all of one colour. | strong, hopeful parents. 


Bed, pink, re even yellow are becoming; An 


colours, and a design in roses or tulips the 


most effective. 


mottoes is often passed round, each guest] very much then for the intimate com 


ship which marriage ought firat of all to 


If the function ia to be a small one, with) imply ? 


but few guests, then it adds to the fun to 


I believe that a woman should live wholly 


have each one come in a paper costume in/for her husband and children; that 


character. 


Tho aapenene Girl and the Circus Clown|her happiness all in them, and 


charming and unique affair. 


weigh the pulp and to each pound of it add 
a quarter of 
serving sugar. Boil all together till the 
syrup jellies and the chips are quite trans. 
parent. This will probably take more than 
an hour, and meanwhile the preserve must be 
kept stirred. should not boil 
too fast as the syrup will be gone before 
the fruit is transparent. (Reply to Mus. 
HipraM.) 
SWISS SAUCE 

To sorve with beef. Make half a pint 
of good white sauce. Stir into it two ta 
spoonfuls of grated horseradish and a little 
tarragon vinegar. Make all very hot, and 
serve with hot roast or fillet of beef. 


TO STIFFEN A NET BLOUSE. 

You were quite wrong to starch your net 
blouse. After washing. and careful ri 
the blouse should be put into a w 
solution of gum arabic and water. This 
will give the necessary stiffness to the net, 
without the horny fog that it takes 
when starch is (Reply to Brives 
PuaysER.) 
TO MAKE POTATOES WHITE 

When cooked, let them steep in cold 
water for two hours after peeling. 


SPONGE SANDWICH. 

Put into a basin one teacupful of dried 
flour, one teacupful of caster sugar, and one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix well 
together, and then break into the mixture 


it’e called “While Britain Slept.” 


this new form of Home 
‘Notes Page ?—“ISOBEL.” 


INTS FOR THE HOME. 


pre- | for two or three minutes. Divide the mix- 


[i eggs, one at a time; beat well altogether 


ture and put it into two tins of equal size, 
and bake in a very hot oven. I dinars use 
this recipe, and have a very light sandwich. 


Youare aoe ee that the dried root 
nger is used in making preserved gi . 
cats to Economy.) ial 


TO THE DEAF. 
A Wonderful Book Given Away 
Absolutely Free. 

In a most interesting book recent! 
published the causes of Deafness and Noises 
in the head are clearly etated; but what is 
of more importance to suffering thousands, 
it ae zagalar of a self-applied ad 
sys which is markal 

proving re y 


This new method is unique, in that out of 
the hundreds of cases cured the majority are 
those of people treated entirely by corres- 
pondence. re must be thousands of our 
readers to whom such a book would be of 
inestimable value, and arrangements have 
been made whereby every person interested 
may receive a copy free of charge. 

Write at once (a postcard will do) to 
Erasmus Colman (Room 670), hs Fp A Ina 
Road, London, W.C., and receive by 
return of post a copy of the book absolutely 
free, The value of this system is incalculable, 
inasmuch as it relioves quickly and cures 
permanently.—[Apvr.] 
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The story told by sufferers 


from asthma and bronchitis, who turn for relief to SCOTT'S 
Emulsion, is always a story of striking benefit. Mrs. H. Cox, 
52 Nelson Avenue, North end, Portsmouth, writes 6/6/08: 
wAn attack of asthma and bronchitis left me with a 
most distressing cough. I found relief after the first dose 4, mark 
of SCOTT'S Emulsion and was soon quite restored to by which 
health” A trial of SCOTT'S Emulsion will convince you of = pick 
its power to cure you, which other emulsions (which never page 
have the strength of SCOTT'S) cannot do. ; 


SCOTT’S Emulsion 
sample—encioss 84 for and mention this paper. A booklet for 
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The Great Story. 

As you already know, this story, “While Britain 
Slept,’ deals with an invasion from the point of 
view of the home—your home, my home. You who 
don’t know war, cannot realise just what such « 
disaster would mean to you personally, what it. would 
mean to your wife, to your little baby girl or boy, 
co your pet animals even. Sup) 
in @ town which was held by the foreigners. The 
town would, of course, be under martial law. All 
your stock would be seized, and you who had oought 
and paid for the three chests of tea in the shop, 
would, along with tho rest of the townspeople, have, 
say, two or threo teaspoonfuls doled out to you for 
your breakfast. Your pony, which delivers goods to 
your customers, would, of course, be pounced upon, 
and your little terrier which guards your yard would, 
if he resented the invaders, protanly receive a brutal 
kick, or might even be bayonetted. Yon would be 
made to fetch and carry, if necessary, for the invaders, 
and, if soldiers were billeted upon you, your wife 
would have to make their beds and clean their boote. 
Think of it, and you would have no redress what- 
ever. If you resorted to violence, you would be shot. 
You can’t, aa I say, realise it. But our story, which, 
by the way, is written by a man who has for yeare 
served his country, ond is besides 8 wonderfully 
dramatic story-teller, mill, to ® large extent, make 
you realise how great is the need for men who are 
willing to defend our own loved land. 

Helping the Revenue. 

“A yELLOW-WORKMAN,” writes E. B., “is con- 
stantly boasting that, as he both drinks and smokes, 
he contributes more to the revenue of the country 
than those wko do not. As a non-smoker and 
moderate drinker, my argument is that, if we both 
contribute the same, only 


you mean the direct revenue of the country as 
raised by taxation, E. B., it all ds on what you 
spendthe money on you save in and excessive 
beer. Provided you spend this on tea and other 
taxed articles, you, no doubt, contribute quite as 
much as your convivial pal. Should you spend it, 
however, on articles on which there is no duty or 
tax, he is in a sense correct in hie assertion. On 
the other band, » man who keeps himself fib by 
avoiding too frequent visits to public-housee and 
tobacconists’, indirectly contributes much more tothe 
nation than one who is constantly 

i Wealth comes 


’ 
outwork the self-indulgent one—other things being 
ual. When your friend next begins to boast about 
his generous contributions to the national purse, you 
might rub in this little truth if you think it worth 
the trouble. 


A Grisly Joke. 

“Is it true,” inquires J. L. V., “that at one time 
they used to hang people in England on a publio 
allows, and leave them there indefinitely? A 
riend told me thia the other day, but I can hardly 
beliove it.” Nevertheless, it’s quite true, 
J. L. V. Our ancestors weren’t 20 particular as we 
are, and the sight of e dead body or two on & coun- 
try walk didn’t particularly distrese them. There is 
a rather good story told in connection with this grue- 
some custom, by the way, and it hae the epecial 
merit of being true. An old ag who lived in 
a lonely country house, at t beginning of last 
century made a bet with a man, who was staying 


i  —————— 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


Wo are offering @ prize of £200 for the best eerial story 
received under the followin conditions: 

Bees ae eh 

t rincipally in this coun and th 
period should be that of the prewent day. ii . 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 

eonside ae to be zt rage Mipe Us reserve to ourselves the 

t any of the ries at our usual rates 

eaeseratleS and all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weel: 17 Henrietta Street, London, WC., and 
ghould be marked ‘‘ £200 Story’ on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope, They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday. April 27th. 1909. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 


every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 


return in the event of their proving unsuitable. 


RESULT OF THE CREAT BEAUTY CONTEST. 


the problem as to who was the most beautifal woman in 
Great Britain, and they have responded to the invitation 
with immense enthusiasm. 


verdict has now been given and the first prize of 


Belizery nOMSS,. but where stamped addressed enveloper are ; know so much about secret and deadly poisons, which 
inclo: 


Waux supine 
Mazog 4, 1909. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


into the hands of one family, and how did it come 
¥ be ee Cpengel - ae ex- 
clusive knowledge of poisons you speak id nob 
perish with the Borgias, R. G. D. They were 
shudderingly regarded in their own times as the most 


SeveRaL months ago we invited our readers to solve 


We have much pleasure in announcing that their 


the commonest poisons, and that very clumsily, and 
that, if they had lived and tried to practise their 
arte in these days of public analysts and Dr. Peppers, 


to whom a cheque for the amount has been sent.. 
She will have the sincere congratulations of all our 
readers, and Yorkshire may well be proud of the dis- 
tinction conferred upon their county. 
In addition to. the big prize, ten cheques for £10 
have been sent to of the following ladies repre- 
senting the leaders in their particular divisions. In 
the case of Yorkshire, £10 bas been forwarded to the 


have pon pointe to the whole Borgia family in the 
art of secretly getting rid of their enemies; and yet 
Palmer himself was nothing but a clumsy sort of 
bungler in the fatal poison business. Most actual 
and would-be murderers fight shy of employing poison, 
because gt Mage that the chances are too much in 
favour of their being found out. 


next lady in the order of merit. Death to the Spy! 

Di vi ea ‘ “Ts a the rule in rl British Army and other 
— armies to shoot a spy without any trial whatever?” 
, uceae: : {2 Great Denmark Berge, Dubin aske Trrerrorut. “I had an argument with 
8 Miss OLrve Purcety af Besaiesod Jermond, | another fellow on the subject after seeing a play, 

i Stiantin oo nk pecok “TYR. sco’, Yorkshire. and we should like to have your decision.” 
5 Mise Manze Lenownanp . Manor Avenue, Urmston, Manchester. It depends on what you call a trial, 
igs FLossim AMEETTA ra Rael tal ; Tennrronm.. If we were ab war, and one of our 
7 Miss Lizus GouLpm - Bf Wigh Stet, Coventey. amen opponents were discovered wandering about the 
8 Mise Sran Mar Busoxr Porth near Helston, Cornwall. ritish camp in dieguise, he would at once be taken 


before the officer-in-command. If he had no better 
explanation to give than the statement that he 
wanted a little fresh air, he would, without doubt, 
be shot out of hand. Were he in uniform how- 
ever, he would merely be made a prisoner. Play- 
writers, of course, make their own rules. I 
remember once seeing a thrilling drama in an East- 
end theatre, in which the hero who had been caught 
ying out the enemy’s camp was condemned to be 
yed alive. This pleasing operation was going to be 
carried out by a major on the other side, with whom 
down the road and offer a basin of soup to # body the hero, prior to the war, had had a slight differ- 
that was hanging on some gallows. It was a dark | en0e of opinion on the subject of a lady. Just as he 
and stormy night, but the guest promptly took up ee with his knife, however, and we were 
the wager, and started off with his basin of soup. ly getting interested, the hero’s friends came 
No sooner had he gone than the general mounted his | Swarming 10, swords in hand, and rescued him. 
horse, and, making a wide détour, reached the spot Having had to put up all the evening with the hero’s 
first. He tied up his steed at some little distance, bad acting, I remember that I felt trifle dis- 
and then, getting up behind the gallows, waited for | *Ppointed at the rescue. 
his eye When the latter arrived, he promptly | Paying to Look out of the Window. 
climbed up in front, and held out the basin to the D has noticed that i 
skeleton. “Have some soup, dead man?” he said nochange jee = gee 9 old houses the 
Sheerily. “It” nets growled the hid den builder has apparently started to make windows here 
eae In ee | tumbling off b ania ‘with and there, an has then abandoned the idea. The 
right, ery the Aunt yostely oe ed, with oS o “ bag are feats ee and‘the 
“ A sah) p38 stone an e stone on ve n duly built 
the utmost coolness—“ Well, blow it, you idiot! in; but, in place of thé usual glass and our as 
“Riding on Top of a Car.” rank of the ay ope Any is filled in with bricks. 
L: io the Gh ing dile in which | He esires to be enli tened concerning the meaning 
STEN : istreent ier of this. These dummy windows are due to 
ani ee figasar Eg! a ak aces the fact that free-born Britons used to have to pay 
aier in mali, I have the car that to look out of their own windows. There was once 


carried a certain young lady. Every day I now look | * tex on every window. Tho tax was imposed! in 
forward to seeing her, and, should I at any time be 
too late to catch this oar, I seem to miss her very 
much. I should gladly like an opportunity of epeak- 
ing to her in some way, but feel nervous about 
opening @ conversation. Do tell me what to 
? din PE Lag tery the young lady looks 
as i would nob obj ou might in course ‘. 

of time hazard a harmless ark igus the weather, House Duty, substit™ 
Anxious. Of course, she may freeze you with a 
stare, and, in any case, should she make it evident 
that your conversation is unwelcome, you should at 
once retire into your shell. I ramember hearing 
about s young man who once found himself in a 
similar dilemma to yours. He solved the difficulty 
by bribing a tramp to accost the lady on her way 
home one night, the arrangement being that he 
should run up quickly from behind an gallantly 
hurl himself upon the ruffian. Unfortunately for his 
plan, another tramp happened to demand a penny 
ast before they reached the place. Thinking that 
it was his confederate who had mistaken the spot, 
the young man dashed forward, and leaped on the 
tattered gentleman. In another moment he was on 
the ground, with an infuriated Weary Willy on top 
of him, and, but for the timely arrival of his real 
assistant, things would have gone hard with him. 
As it was, however, he not only escaped without 
damage, but so impressed the young lady with his 
heroism that a short time afterwards she became his 
wife. But to this day she is ignorant of the true 
facte of the case. 


The Borgias Would be Ran In. 


Martham, Norfolk. 
Miss Darema Banos = - 48: Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
London, W. 


penoag there could only be one Queen of British 

Beauty, the above ten ladies have every reason to be 

ee of the honour their charms have won for them in 

ey voted the most beautifal women of their partioular 
visions, 


- 
o 


with him, that the latter would not walk a mile 


in 1851, and the Inhabited 
. I have an idea that these 
dummy windows were designed by builders partly as 
a protest against the tax—to show that there would 
have been more windows if it had not been for the 
tax; and alsc that they were put in while the houses 
wore being erected, with an idea that the bricks 
could be knocked out, and glass and woodwork put 
in when the obnoxious impost was abolished. But. by 
the time the tax was abolished many of the houses 
were so old and down in the world that it was not 
worth while to let more daylight into them. 

——————————— 
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standpoint. “TI have been reading about the famous 
Italian family of poisoners, the Borgias,”’ he inf .rms 
me, “and I have been wondering how they came to 
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ed to be quite unfamiliar to criminals and experts 
of the present time. How did this knowledge fall 
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The Great Story. 
As you already know, this story, “While Britain 


Slept’? deals with an invasion from the point of 
view of the home -your home, my home. You who 
don't know war, cannot realise just what such a 
Cisuster would mean to you personally, what it would 
iean to your wite, to your little baby girl or boy, 
oe vour pet animels even, Suppose you are a grocer 
in a town which was held by the foreigners. Tho 
town would, of course, bo under martial law. All 
your stock would be sized, and you who had oought 
and paid for the three chests of tea in the shop, 
woull!, along with the rest of the townspeople, have, 
ey, iwo or three tcaspuonfuls doled out to you for 
your breakfast. Your pony, which delivers goods to 
your customers, would, of course, be pounced upon, 
and your little terrier which guards your yard would, 
if he resented the invaders, probably receive a brutal 
kick, or might even bo bayonetted. You would be 
made to fetch and carry, if necessary, for the invaders, 
and, if soldiers were billeted upon you, your wifo 
would have to make their beds and clean their boots. 
Think of it, and you would have no redress: what- 
ever. Tf you resorted to violence, you would be shot. 
Yon can’t, as T say, realise it. But our story, which, 
by the way, is written by a man who has for years 
served his country, and is besides wonderfully 
Uramatic story-teller, will, to a large extent, mako 
you realise how great is the need for men who are 
willing to defend our own loved land. 
Helping the Revenue. 
Te PeLLow-WorkMaN,”” writes E. B., “is con- 
stuutly boasting that, as he both drinks and smokes, 
ho contributes more to the revenue of the country 
than those who do not. As a non-smoker and 
moderate drinker, my argument is that, if we both 
tpend our wages, We both contribute the same, only 
in a different way. Who is correct?” If 
yeu mean tho dir-ct revenuo of the country as 
raicved by taxation, E. B., it all depends on what you 
spend the money on you sive in tobacco and excossive 
becr. Provided you spend this on tea and other 
taxed articles, you, no doubt, contrioute quite as 
much as your convivial pal. Should you spend it, 
however, on articles on which there is no duty or 
tax, he is in a sense correct in his assertion. On 
the other hand, a man who keeps himself fit by 
avviding too frequent visits to public-housee and 
tobacconists’, indircetly contributes much more tothe 
wealth of the nation than one who is constantly 
atronising theso ostablishments. Wealth comes 
ton labour, and the abstemious man will always 
outwork the self-indulgent one—other things being 
equal. When your friend noxt begins to boast about 
kis generous contributions to the national purse, you 
might rb in this little truth if you think it worth 
the trouble. 


A Grisly Joke. 

“Fe it true,” inquires J. L. V., “that at one time 
they used to hang peeplo in England on a public 
catlows, and leave them thore indefinitely? A 
friend told me this the other day, but I can hardly 
believo it.?___--———_Nevertheloss, it’s quite truo, 
J. L. V. Our ancestors weren't 80 particular as we 
are, and the sight of a dead body or two on a coun- 
try walk didua’t particularly distress them. There is 
a rather weod story teld in connection with this grue- 
gor custom, by the way, and it has the = special 
meric ef being true. An old general, who lived in 
a lonely country house, at the beginning of last 
century made a bet with a man, who was staying 
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RESULT OF THE CREAT BEAUTY CONTEST. 


SEVERAL nionths ago we invited our readers to solve 
the problem as to who was the inost beautifal woman in 
Great Britain, and they have responded to the invitation 
with immense enthu-iasm. . 

We lave much pleasure in announcing that their 
verdict has now been given and the first prize of 


£250 


has been awarded to— 


MISS MADGE SYKES, 
Ribston, 
Near Witherby, 
Yorkshire, 


to whom a cheque for the amount has been sent. 

She will have the sincere congratulations of all our 
renders, and Yorkshire may well be proud of the dis- 
tinction conferred upon their county. 

In addition to the big prize, ten cheques for £10 
have been sent to euch of the following ladies repre- 
senting the leaders in their particular divisions. In 
the case of Yorkshire, £10 has been forwarded to the 
next lady in the order of merit. 
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into the hands of one family, and how did it come 
to be lost to after generations?” -The ex- 
clusive knowledge of poisons you speak of did not 
perish with the Borgias, . D. They were 
shudderingly regarded in their own times as the most 
expert poisoners who. ever lived. But this was mercly 
because, in those days, very fow people knew anything 
about poisons; even the doctors, takon altogether, 
were densely ignoraut on the subject. Modera 
toxicologiste aro convinced that the Borgias only used 
the commonest poisons, and that very clumsily, and 
that, if they had lived and tried to practise their 
arts in these days of public analysts and Dr. Peppers, 
they would have been “run in” long before the list 
of their victims had had time to grow a long one. 
The amiable Dr. Palmer, of Rugeley, could probally 
have given points to the whole Borgia family in tho 
art of secretly getting rid of their encmies; and vet 
Palmer himself was nothing but a clumsy sort. of 
bungler in the fatal poison busincss. Most actyal 
and would-be murdercrs fight chy of employing poisun, 
becauso they know that the chances are too much iu 
favour of their being found out. 


Death to the Spy! 
“Tg it the rule in the British Army and other 


sion. uae aa . armies to shoot @ spy without any trial wl 
yea rmies shoo! s nout any trial whatever?” 
1 Miss Mary ALLAN - — » 488 Gallowgate, Glasgow. ‘ 
2 Mi-s May Hours - - 12 Great Denmark Street, Dublin. asks TERRITORIAL. aa’ | had an ar gument wit h 
3 Miss Onive Perce. “7 _Breutwved ease Jesmond, | another fellow on the subject after seeing a play, 
Newca-tle.on-Tyne. . a . Rea Fo . 
4 Miss Manta Tirtarr 26 High Street, Nessboro', Yorkshire. and wo should like to have your decision.”~—- 
5 Mise Mani Leonnanp - Manor Avenue, Urmston, Manchester. It depends on what you call a trial, 
iss Fiosgig ANNBTTA ¥ 4 s 
bs Fhssseom: AMRSTEE ats sgyutiown-Wonil, Lisl eaten Tergitoriay. If we were at war, and ono of our 
z Misa Iittas Gooray 21 High Street, Coventry. Ca wie es wandering about the 
isu Sypit. Mar BuicgT Porthleven, near Helston, Cornwall. ritish camp in diyguise, ho would at once be taken 
a res ors “ i : i 
§ Birs. Nanree, ee ai Streets | bofore the officer-in-command. If he had no better 
10 Miss Darerm Barros - 43 Duke Strect, Manchester Square, | oxplanation to give than the statement that he 
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Although there could only be one Queen of British 
Beauty, the above ten ladies have every reason to be 
pow of the honour their charms have won for them in 
veiny voted the most beautiful women of their partioular 
divisions. 
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wanted a little fresh air, he would, without deubt, 
be shot out of hand. Were he in uniform, how- 
ever, he would mercly be made a prisoner. Play- 
writers, of course, make their own rules. T 
remember once seeing a thrilling drama in an Ea:'- 
end theatre, in which the hero who had been caugii:: 
spying out the enomy’s camp was condemned to tx 
flayed alive. Thiy pleasing operation was going to Ls 
carried out by a major on the other side, with whoa 
the hero, prior to the war, had had a slight differ- 
ence of opinion on tho subject of a lady. Just as ho 
appeared with his knife, however, and wo were 
really getting interested, tho hero’s fricnds cae 
swarming in, swords in hand, and rescued him. 
Having had to put up all the evening with the iero’s 
bad acting, I remember that I felt a trifle dis- 
appointed at the rescue. 


Paying to Look out of the Window. 


Daruicur has noticed that in many old houses the 
builder has apparently started to make windows here 
and there, and has then abandoned the idea. Tho 
outlines of the windows are clearly indicated, and tio 
stone sills and the stone on top have been duly built 
in; but, in place of the usual glass and woodwork, the 
rest of the dummy window is filled in with bricks. 
He desires to bo enlightened concerning the meaning 
of this. _———————_These dummy windows are duc to 
the fact that free-born Britons uscd to have to pay 
to look out of their own windows. There was onco 
a tax on every window. Tho tax was imposed in 
1695, in order to make good the loss occasioned by 
calling in and recoinago of the gold and silver 
currency. It was kept on to help to pay for various 
wars; but it was intensely unpopular, because t!.c 
geutle tax-collectors made themselves so objectionab's 
in prying about looking for concealed windows. =~ 
last it was taken off in 1851, and the Inliahite! 
House Duty substituted. I have an idea that. the-« 
dummy windows were designed by builders partly as 
a protest against the tax—to show that there wel! 
havo been more windows if it had not been fer tho 
tax; and alsc that they were put in while the how «3 
wero being erected, with an idea that the Irieis 
could be knocked out, and glass and woodwork y' 
in when the obnoxious impost was abolished. But hv 
the timo the tax was abolished many ef the hots 
were so old and down in the world that tt was not 
worth while to Ict more daylight into thei. 


————_ 


with him, that the latter would not walk a milo 
down the road and offer a basin of soup to a body 
that was hanging on somo gallows. It was a dark 
and stormy night, but the guest promptly took up 
tho wager, and started off with his basin of soup. 
No sooner had he gone than tho general mounted his 
horse, and, mal:ing a wide détuur, reached the spot 
first. He tied up his steed at some little distance, 
and thon, getting up behind the gallows, waited for 
his guest. When the latter arrived, he promptly 
climbed up in front, and held out the basin to the 
skeleton. “Have some soup, dead man?” he said, 
cheorily. “It's—too—hot,’” growled the hidden 
general. Instead of tumbling off backwards with 
fright, howover, the guest merely remarked, with 
the utmost coolness—“ Well, blow it, you idiot!” 


“Riding on Top of a Car.” 

Listen to the distressing dilemma in which 
Anxious finds himself. “Every day during tho last 
four months,” he writes, “on going back to business 
after lunch, have boarded the same car that 
carried a certain young lady. Every day I now look 
forward to secing her, and, should I at any time be 
too late to catch this oar, I secm to miss her very 
much. I should gladly like an opportunity of speak- 
ing to her in seme way, but feel nervous about 
opening @ conversation. Do tell me what to 
do.’ _—_——_—If. you think the young lady looks 
as if she would not object, you might in course 
of time hazard a harmless romark about the woather, 
Anxious. Of course, sho may freezo you with a 
stare, and, in any case, should she make it. evident 
that your conversation is unwelcome, you should at 
once retire into your shell. f rcmembor hearing 
about a young man who once found himself in a 
similar dilemma to yours. He solved the difticulty 
by bribing a tramp to accost the lady on hor way 
home one night, the arrangement being that he 
should run up quickly from behind and gailantly 
hurl himself upon the ruffian. Unfortunately for his 
plan, another tramp happened to demand a penny 
just before they reached the place. Thinking that 
it wag his confederate who had mistaken tho spot, 
the young man dashed forward, and leaped on the 
tattered gentleman, Um another moment “he was on 
the ground, with an infuriated Weary Willy on top 
of him, and, but for the timely arrival of his real 
assistant, thinys would have gone hard with him. 
As it) was, however, he not onty esesped without 
damage, but so impressed the young lady with his 
heroi-m that a short time afterwards she heeame hia 
wife. Rut to this day she is ignorant of the true 
facts of the case. 
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know so much about secret and Geadiy poisous, which 
appear to be quite ini wuniliar to criminals and experts 
of the present time. How did this knowledge fall 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. ee ha 


A Brand New Competition. 


The competition is STARTLETS. The idea on which the new contests are bascc 
simplicity itseif. : 

From page 446 of Home Notes, dated March 4, you choose any word you like. T 
prepare a sentence, each word of whigh must begin with a letter of the word you | 
selected, using these letters in their proper order. ; 

For example. Say the word W BR is selected. A Startlet on this word mi_'.' 

Wearuee tn Novemper Tees EVERYONE RuEFULLY. 

Here is another example—a Startlet on the word ACROSTICS. 

Acrostics Contain REAL OpPoRTUNITIES SurteD To IncrEASE ComPETITORS' §\: 


In the same way you are invited to write a Startlet on the coupon below. Com 
words (those consisting of two or more words joined by a byphen) are not allowed. 
Arrangements have been made by which readers of PEARSON’s WEEKLY m:: 
part in this week's competition by using the form below. The result of this com 
appear in Home Notes only. 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY 


1, Aliuttemp‘s must be forward.d ou the printed cntry form below, or they wiil Le disqualified. [1 ui: 


aitempt is made, eich must be written on lps eres entry form. 
2, Every coup n must be accompanied by a Postal Order for sizpence, made payable to C. Arthur Tors. 
and erossel ‘« Co,” and the number the Postal Order must be writtcm im the space provided. \\'. 


. 9 Peatil Order of a higher value ip sent to cover more than one attempt, the number of this Pustal Order m 
wr tren on each entry form, 2. 1S 2 
3 The envelope containing the coupon or cg wust be addressed to Home Notes, Henrict's 
London, W.C., ard must be marked “Acrostic No. $"* in the top left-hand corner. 
USE THIS ENTRY FORM. 4. Alten 4 
| not Jater thas ¢ 
: j Wednestay, Mav! 


STARTLET. | Postal Order No......000005 vos alt ene asia 


——— = attempts sent 


i sapried out wills 
* The We td ..ccccasitesnune sep vovees selected from Vine ......s.cccceseersrseneees Feit eavenies 
t aie Bens 
R i Piao, wee e sen 
COL. .csecees of Page 416 of Home Noles makes the following Acrostic : Rerostic which: 

; to be the best 


seer pee cecees judicators, by w 
ality of idea will 


with RHUBARB | | °c |. 
Ever fresh and delightful. mefhe Ee 1 
Good for everyone everywhere. 


Always welcome - 


peepee reecee ren cee reg ere scvenserer cer eoe ene nreeeeerereneree 10% eoreercerroescecce 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the | win “sccept n° 
decision published in Home Notes as final and legally binding. bility in regard 1c 
tear 
SIGNED vcccrcossscvercccrcrsccenroronsecereen ees sos onevencenron ere spondence wil : 
alco ct 
ADDRESS ......sseeeseee sosseeceresay sree ssesccccesereseonesess will ‘be tienored 
liehed decision » 
bec des ces ne set een pene ee popes sen soesovevererensereeeres . competitors ma 
on this undcrst 


BIRD’S CUSTARD Powa.zir— 


the unfailing resource of all Housewives. 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 


*n Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of | 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by 
who study health and diet. 


FRY’'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and fli. 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annu: 
testifies to its absolute purity. 


Fry 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


oco 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST OROP. 


